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OTICE.—“THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
O'CLOCK, by Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





NoRSS —TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—All 
TISEMENTS for ‘‘THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later than 4 o’clock on PHURSDAY, to 


Apams & Fraxcis, 59, Fleet-street, = ” or to 55, King-street 
Regent- street, 





HE ORCHESTRA” for GERMANY and 

EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 

Lerpzic, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 

weekly supply of “‘ THE ORCHESTRA.” The subscription will 

be 14 thaler for three months ; 3 thalers for six months; and 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 


Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denice, Leipzig, Germany. 








*.* German Advertisements for ‘‘Tnz OncuestTRa” also re- 
ceived by Lupwic Denickg, as above. 
RAMER & Co. Limited “aye to inform 


Secretaries of Musical Societies, and the Profession 
generally, that they arrange Concerts, and engage Artistes. 








OYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—BOXES, on the} 


Pit, Grand, or First Tier ; and Stalls and Amphitheatre 
Stalls in the best positions. Pit’ Tickets, 7s.—CRAMER & Co. 
Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





ISS KATE GORDON (Pianiste). All com- 
munications to be addressed to her residence, 82, Sr. 
GrorGr’s-RoAD, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 





N ISS AUSTIN (Contralto). All Letters 


respecting engagements or Pupils to be addressed, care 
of Messrs. Cramgr & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





| Gees ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) 
requests that all communications respecting engage- 
ments for Oratorios, and Public or Private Concerts, in town 
or country, or from Pupils, be addressed to 12, Bgeauroy 
Terrack, Marpa VALE, W 





DME. CZERNY (Soprano) requests that all 
communications respecting engagements for Concerts, 
an, and Opera di Camera, be addressed to her residence, 

Cave’s-TERRACE, New-road, Hammersmith, W., or care of 
an Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- -street. 





M rss MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes), Con- 
TRALTO,—All applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, 
addressed to 7, ADELPHI TxRracsz, Strand. 





R. ALBERTO LAURENCE has arrived in 
town from his provincial tour with the English Opera 
Company, and is at liberty to accept engagements for Opera, 
—, Concerts, &c. Address 2, Firzroy-stregt, Fitzroy- 
square, W. 





ILLIE PAPE, OF ALABAMA, who has 

been honoured by a command from A. R.H. the 

Prixce or Waugs, has returned to Town for the season.— 
Address, 9, Sono Square. 








R. C. H. R. MARRIOTT begs to inform 
Professors, Amateurs, and the Music Trade, that he 
arranges Compositions (Vocal or Instrumental) for Orchestra, 
Piano Solo, or Duet. For terms, apply to Cramer and Co. 
Limitep, 201, Regent-street, W. 





R. eee MELLON has the honour to 
announce his Fifth Annual Series of CONCERTS 

wil COMBIENCE att Roya alan Opera, Covet it Garden on 
bay, Sony ny Private Boxes £2 2s., £1 1s., and 10s 6d. 
le, 28. a Promenade, Amphitheatre theatre Stalls, and Am- 
phitheatre, 1s. 


Was CHARLES LEVEY pig of 

‘*Fanchette,” &c., &c.) and Mrs. A. CRUISE 
(formerly Miss EMMa Levey) will give PIANOFORTE RE- 
CITALS in the Concert Hall of the Dublin International Exhi- 
bition, during the month of August, 1865, on Hopkinson’s Grand 
Pianofortes. In the course of the ‘month two CHOPIN 
RECITALS —Address, 12, WattHam Terrace, Blackrock, Co. 
Dublin. 








M® FEROINABD BOOTH (Solo Vomenesitet) 
-. Sy all engagements be addressed to 
Cugpstow Viuias, Florence House, nn Aly 


~ — RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
Singing and Harmony. 





VOCAL MUSIC, 


NEW AND POPULAR 


HENRY SMART. 





WORDS BY s. a. 
The sailor boy’s mother. Song..Frederic Enoch 2 6 
The first nightingale. Song...... " 2 6 
The star among the flowers. Song ,, 2 6 
The fisherman’s welcome. Song ...V. W. Ellis 2 6 
Poor faded flowers. Song.. Wellington Guernsey 2 6 
Come again, Spring. Song...... Frederic Enoch 3 0 
Sung by Miss Rosz HeErsex. 
Only arose. Song .............000 Frederie Enoch 2 6 
I cannot tell. Song ......0.......0c0000 V. W. Ellis 2 6 
The stars are with the voyager 
The late Thos. Hood 2 6 
The heart’s last dream ............ Frederic Enoch 2 6 
The swallow came again in Spring. Vocal duet : 
Frederic Enoch 2 6 
How sighs the gale of morning. Vocal duet 
From the German of La Motte Fouqué 2 6 
Bird of the morning. Canone for three treble 
WEE 6555.5 Nsrcrsktoaecorsectese W. H. Bellamy 2 6 





LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover-square, 





TATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
Temporary Offices, —216, Prccapiniy, founded to promote 
the Musical Education of persons who desire to enter the Pro- 
fession. Although the scale of fees is very moderate, the Council 
have the power of assisting those showing remarkable talent, by 
granting a lower scale of payment, by the establishment ot 
scholarships, and even by gratuitous instruction under peculiar 
circumstances 
Treasurers : The Marquis | a con the Hon. Seymour 
ag a Professors : Principal r. Henry Leslie ; Composition, 
Me Benedict, Mr: Arthur Sullivan; Harmony, ‘Mr. Ed, Ho 
kins, Mr. Franklin Ta: lor : _ianotorte, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Lind- 
say ‘Sloper, Mr. Fra: Taylor, Mr. J. G. Callcott , Singing, 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, Signor ee Mr. Frank Mori, Mr. James 
Bennett, Mr. Hei di ; lin, Herr Lud Straus ; 
Viola, Mr. besagy ioloncello, ‘non Daubert ; Contra! Mr. 
Howell ; Flute, Mr. 8 Pratte’ - 
me Clarteos, 3 un ‘Lazarus; Bassoon, 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
COMPOSITIONS. 


EWER & CO. 


Have just published the following Works 
in new and cheap Editions :— 
pS 8 AERC ee Ome 
| | Ey! 
LAUDA SION ............. 2s. 
WALPURGISNIGHT ... 4s. 
Pie | nee 
75 SONGS, in 2 vols.... 12s. 
13 Two-part SONGS ... 3s. 





Sold by all Musicsellers in town or country. 


LONDON 
EWER & Co., 87, REGENT-STREET. 


- —— _ — ee 


PIANOFORTES. 


J. ENNEVER & CO., PIANOFORTE 

e MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO-SQUARE, W., and 
65, JOHN-STREET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. (Manufact urers to 
the | late tirm of Allison and Allison, Dean-street, .) 

J. KE. & Co. respectfully invite the attention of the 
Nouiiity, Clergy, and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes manufactured for extreme climates ; 
ols, in ash, gany, or American walnut, at 2 guineas, 
Pianofortes tuned, repaired, taken in exchange, &c. 








AMPAVA’S LAST NEW SONG, 
“ BELL’ ANGIOLO.” 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





Mr. 
and Cornet-a-Pistons, Mr. Thomas Harper ; 
Trombone’ Mr W interbottom; and Harmonium, Chevali 
Lemmens ; Concertina, Mr. J. C. Ward; Harp, Mr. A 
Italian , Language, Signor J. Pepoli ; Declamation, Rev. W. W. 
Cazalet, 

There will be two De 
for the ‘‘ Upper” School, 
per term. 

Two Scholarships will be open to competition by all Students 
of three Terms. . ” 

The Half Term commenced on Monday, February 20th, 1865 ; 
Easter Term will commence on Monday, April 24th, 1865. 

By order of the Council, 
GEORGE LESLIE, Secretary. 


OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.—PRIZES for 

COMPOSITION.—The Council hereby offerTWO PRIZES 

of TEN GUINEAS each— one for the best Anthem, with 
Accompaniment, the other for the best Organ 

Candidates to send in their manuscripts not later than Septem- 

ber 30th, 1865.—Princed particulars and conditions may be had 

on on OPE lication to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. Limpvs, Shrews- 

ouse, Isleworth, W. 


ents—* Up pper and Lower.” Fee 
£7, and the ‘“‘ Lower” School, £5 5s., 








Sunday Choir of well-known position, a good Solo Alto and 
Solo Tenor. Amateur Alti, Tenori, and Bassi desirous of joining 
a choir accustomed to perfect ritual observance, and the per- 
formance of Anthem Music wewdid Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn, will find in the ce of this 


choir great unities for improvement. Aan & Ld D. M. G. 
(by a , care of Mesers. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
street, 





BRILLIANT FLUTE SOLOIST wishes for an 
iment for the —— Seascn. Messrs. Rudall & 
Carte can be referred to as to 





HURCH CHOIR.—WANTED, to reinforce a| %# 





O COMPOSERS ABOUT TO hana 


J. H. JEWELL, Music Publisher, wn lertakes the 
and Publi of every — of “Musical Work, are weet 
under the us Estimates given. 


charges. 
104, Great Russell-st., Bloomsbury, W.0C., near a bombecanamt 


_— ee 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 
MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, AND 
WORKS OF ART, 


47, LEICESTER-SQUARE, W.C. 


v4 
tageous means of disposal of 
an entire collection. Established [in Piccadilly) 17 








R. Dh ets VOCS. LOLENGE. — 
no tuaeemanl en the» len, moaving 
Sane of the throat, hha = maintal character for a 


arter of a centu arentine: 

~ rom ria Perla Tal Lovlache, and many of the ( and 
Seatemen, fully ye Ay oe No Veca or 
Public Speaker Les. 
btained ft at A Wholerale +H Retail Chemists in 











on Saturdays: Piauviorte, 
hatsen ee Sous Ruopgs, Crorpor, 8. 





care of Mr. Kitygn, 88, B 


To be ol 
United K 
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LIST OF NEW OPERETTAS., 


CRAMER & Co, LIMITED. 





THE BRIDE OF SONG: 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 





») 1 KT 

By JULES BENEDICT. 
The Complete Operetta, for hinnas es Fimatote, 12s. 
The Overture .. . 4s. 0d. 
1, Duet—" Night and morning” 8. and ¢ 3s. Od. 
2. Song—*‘ My home in y= pene “s original a he 8 D 

flat ; transposed key, B flat. . 8s. Od. 
5. Trio News! girls, news !” 4. C. tb 8s. Od. 
4. Song—‘‘ Boot and saddle!” . ° an B. 8s, Od. 
6. Trio— My heart is breaking” . 8 T. and B, 8s. 0d. 
6. Duet—* Ah! Captain, 1 can see you” 8. andB. 8s. 0d. 
7. Chorus—‘ The cattle in the clover” oe ee -. As. Od. 
8. Song—*‘ For her sweet sake” oe T. 88, 0d. 
9. Song—‘‘ Ah! do not take her from him” \, C. 28, 6d, 
10. Duet—‘‘ We waited late, we “me long, i rae T. 88, Od. 
11. Chorus—"The Rheinland” 8s. Od. 


Caamern & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-atreet. 


THE RIVER SPRITE: 
OPERA IN ONE ACT. 


FRANK MORI. 


SEPARATE NUMBERS, 
” Grand Air. Sung by Mdme, Florence 





By 


1, “My Vocation. 
Lancia 

“ When along the road I ride.” 
by Mdme. Lancia .. 

“OQ sunshine of love.” Tenor Ballad, “Sung “by Mr. 


erren 
‘Sung by Mr. Aynsley Cook 


as 
er 


‘Rastic Song. "Sung 


= 


2 
co co coco So & 


ow oo coc cc 


i. “Gentle spirit, sing again!" 
** Hope's Dream.” Romance. Sung by Mdme. Lancia 


“The Manage rs Song.” 
Soprano ‘Air. Mame 
Lancia 
“Maid of the “silver mail. i 
All beautifully Illustrated with Portraits of the Artists en 
costume 


. * Bright as love's dream.” Duet. 
Ballad. "Bung ‘| by Mr. 
w elas ° 
The complete work, scored for voice and piano, 15s, 





Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


HELVELLYN, 
AN OPERA. 
By G. A. MACFARREN. 








Complete Opera, for Voice and Pianofurte, net, 25s. 


A blessing on the harvest a Song. 2s. 6d. 
A lonely wanderer .. ° Song. 2s. 6d. 
Harvest Home “= "Four- part Song. 2s. a. 
(Separate Voice Parts may be had. 8d. TT page.) 
Wear this flower and think of we ee Song. 2s. 6d. 
Ou my heart a weight oe +. Bong. 88, Od. 
Oh | Hanvah, Hannah, speak Romance. 2s, 6d. 
The htest hope .. i Fooal Duet, de. 64. 
y files Arf ay eDinaing whee ’ ng. 28. 
lve watch'd +» Bong. 28. 6d. 


Caamen & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


THE SLEEPING QUEEN: 





By M. W. BALFE. 

ee | 

Overture . . ee és ‘ o €90 
Aria—“ The Prime Minister” we ee - -R O84 
Duet—*‘ I crave a boon” - a + CandB, 4 0 
Trio—‘ She is heartless” . 8.,C., andB. 4 0 
Ballad—‘ Only aribbon” ., es oe ~~ _ ao £6 
Duet—“ The Treaty” . » SandB, 4 0 
Fandango.—“ = the lover,” in. A \ minor ee eo 8 @ 
Ditto, itto, On oe » &® 
Serenade“ me Roontide a. 7 -s - ee T. 80 
Ditto, ditto in had ue a nH § 
Trio Most awful sight”  .. 8, C, and B. 4 0 
Rolero—** On bended kneo” oe ee oe & 3 0 
Quartet" Fondly I dreamed i. $8 0 


Ceansn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


PUNCHINELLO; 
A COMIC OPERA IN ONE ACT. 
WILLIAM CHARLES LEVEY. 





By 





Complete, for voice and Piano, bound and L[lustrated, 16s. 


a. dd. 

1. * Coo! says the Gentle Dove” (8.), benetinly Illus- 
trated .. ae 
la. The same, transposed in - 8 @ 

2. Sabot Song—‘' From Fair “Auvergne I come” Qs), 
beautifully illustrated 8 0 
8. “ The Showman’'s Ditt lendidly illustrated .. 8 0 
4. by yt B.), fait raied 8 0 

6. ** Hurrah | for the Bombardier ” iT), in Fy beautifully 
illustrated se 8 0 





Loudon ; CRAMER & Co, (Limrrep), 201, 





Regeut Street, W, ! 


JESSY LEA: 


“OPERA DI CAMERA.” 
By G. A. MACFARREN. 


Complete for Voice and Pianoforte, 21s. net. 


‘ The draught of love.” ‘i 
a — appeal.” (Jessamine. ) New words by iB. 


At first the mountain rill.” ” “Quartet, eae | & - 
Craver & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


s. d. 
The Overture. Arranged by Edward bet Rimbault. 

Piano Solo. . : F ee o 6 ®@ 
‘Is an mer damsel here ?”.. o &@ 
re Phen jouthtal » 7" as ° ° 

en you! 0) sand are fi r. oe ar 
“The Gipsy’s Home.” - open oe ° oe o 36 
“ The blush of ome.” os ee ‘ oe o 36 
os : ‘atliatte . ‘a o ee H 3 
e ly youth, you me.” .. oe ee e 
“You wicked Gipsy girl.” ° ee 26 - 8 @ 
“‘There’s a won: Prous magic potion.” ee ee a 
** Moxey, money!” oe eo 40 

5 0 
2 6 
8 0 





Adopted by the Board of Professors of the National College 
of Music. 


TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Translated and adapted from the German of 


ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER 


(Profeasor at the Conservatorium of Music, Leipzig), 
BY 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


Ix FAVOURITE MELODIES 
arranged for “Price. a ZOTTI. 


¥. y chorus, Weber. 





Huntsman’s chorus, Wever. 

H Little Nell, Linley. ther’s love, Wallace. 

8. Take this cup, Wallace.* e on, steer my bark, Nelson 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


Tra psa - ewcieted eee ROSSINI. 
veove 88, Od. 











sepa 
ym Gentlh—<Siement , 
CRAMER and CO. Tinstain, 201, ‘Seniotend, 





CRAMER & Co.’s PIANETTES. 


HESE favourite Instruments are now in stock 
at the Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Reagent Strezt, in the fol- 
lowing variety of case and mounting, viz. :— 





Guineas. 
Pere hy ee a ee 
In Buace Wainvr .. dode shotberecceecnesesccenee OB 
In Fiounep WaLxvtT.. > anwe pn ccnesevacese OR 
Ix Roszwoop . - ‘ 28 
In Pan Tazz, To BESENBLE ‘Beoxr. 28 
In Rospwoop, witm Aubert Fau................ 80 
Iy Buna WALNUT, WITH ALBERT Faus.. wissen OS 
Dirro, wits Trusses ayp Suarsep Eyps.. cone 
In Pottarp Oak, Ditto ........ 0005+ — 


In Marie anv Gowp, Aubert Faut ann  Tavesss .. 45 
In Figvasp Cepan, WITH Do. Do... ....cececeeeee 45 
Is Onrvs Woop, wits Do, 9 eng aaa 45 
Ix Satix Woop axp Gotp, with Do. Do. ........ 48 
In ConoManvEL AND Goup, witH Do, Do. ........ ~ 
ly Amboyna anv Gotp, with Do, Do, ..........+. 
(The folding-up keyboard is fitted to any of erntliuenes 
at av extra charge of Five Guineas. ] 


FOR INDIA. Guineas. 


Ix Soup Manocany, packed in Zinc and Shipped.. 40 
Ditto, with Folding-up Keyboard ..........00000. 45 





CRAMER and Co. Linrrep have been induced, from the very 
extensive popularity attained by their Pranerrss, to manufacture 
them in the various styles enumerated above. In addition, the 
ornamentation and patterns of the cases are varied artistically, 
to match the Instruments with suites of furniture, when that is 
desired. Their Piaxerres are without doubt amongst the most 
perfect Instruments in tone, touch, and durability ever made in 
this country; and are all fitted, not with the common, but with 
the improved check, action. Thus CRAMER and Co. are now 
enabled to offer an Instrument, sterling in quality without 
being expensive, and elegant in shape and design, without c+) net 


rococo or unsubstantial. 





CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, by which the term 


| of payment for a Pianoforte is extended over Three Years, 


applies to ALL the above MODELS, 





THESE PIANOFORTES may be ORDERED through Country 
Dealers ; but if any difficulty be experienced, CRAMER and CO. 
will forward them direct, 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 207 and 209, Regent-street. 
(The Largest in Europe.) 











"EW 
Io t’ amerd 


ITALIAN sO 
SAS ERY Renee 


ditto (in Bast) ” 
Se siete saree, come siete bella.. ” 
La — (in G 


PEEP PEPE LD 
ZERESESEEO 


ero 
Crawgr & Co. Limited, 201. Regent-street. 
G. GRETTON’S ~~ rg OLD ENGLAND 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, ‘Regent-street. 


HE HAPPY DAWN OF DAY. 3s. Seng. 
ae A Adapted by Henry Farnie to a favouri 


Air fro: 
Cramer anv Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 











Music Warehouse, - Regent street. 
Pianoforte Gallery, 20 7, Regent-street, 
or CRAMES & CO. (Limited) have lately 
the following Compositions :— 8. d. 
1.~—FOR VOICE. 
GOUNOD—* For lack of gold left me.” 


‘$ be 
Titiens. In A and 7 wd 


* * Hero to Leander.” ae juste song 

The Lark Song.” Vocal o000.¢000 
aRBiti—“on, 8 touch the ivo keys again ana teh 
” Bra of me ~ a 900 00 60-08 
| vier = Ned Fort sere 08 eb: be'v 48.00.00. 60.00 

Last Good-night.. .... 600? 
ah ae ids ton 00-00 tn ah 
ABRIEL—Little Golden Hair Gees ovtecs on ee 





NICOLAI—The happy Dawn of lh sca ik 
RANDEGGER—Rouad with her, boys | ‘Yorhoi’ in & 


B,and G . a 

és Innamorato duns stella. “Aria. 

La luna é bella.. 00 00 00 seen 
DELAMERE—My Lady's Glove.. 


LEVEY—Coo ! says the gentle dove. “in G and ¥ | ate 
urrah for the Bombardier! In AandF . 
BRINLEY RICHARDS—The he celebrated “I Leah’s Song.” 


«Tie Chhotaiirs Wile” site 
“Tn ——— my distress.” 
pe en a oA ub 90 00:00: b5 00-00 00,5000 

CFARREN—Ive watched him pecs tn bicwevec 

9 Wear this flow’ o 00 ces ceccceccescs 

Duet : Ne'er yield ny oui. 
ROBERTI—Duet : Faintly flow........sse000s 
Child’s Vision. Duet, 8.C.. 

VERDI—“ Swiftly thro’ the West.” Boat ‘Song 
LOCHIEL— 


” ” 
” ” 









‘The Coveuanter’s Bridal. * 
Heather Bell... ° 
FAR rm) 
ARTHUR SKEICLE Voi i vs ra 
A of Mystery. 00 0b60beteseses eee 
GGA I—Taci non — eee “ wees 


CAPT. COLOMB—*“ Up th 
w. VINCENT WALLACE—“A ‘holy = a peace ‘di- 

vine,” the on song to “Sweet Spirit’. eeeeeee 
Haunting Thought ............ o00p 
A. arene > Stornello 


ete huona. Stornel 
GIULIO "ROBERTI— Mirth. Duet for female Voices .. 


{I.—PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
WALLACE—Prelude and scherzo.. anno 0099 te.ece.ce 
setae eae Rage oo decesecece 
ASCHER—Chant 


eee Pee ee eee eee) 


eeuruteecadl ~~ \ ~~ Beet oe ee ve ee ee cees 


COROROESCS GORScD CocoCECOCD OOO coKeESCD GOOD GO CPOEEOIO SD 6900 G9 Co 09 co OP Go Co GO GO OO Co CO EO EO Co 
S@Q@MCS CAS SCScSeSsSSSocOoaS oo SCOoOoOaeaSO SooooSeoeoceceooososesoso 


e | my TERE 2. cece 0 00 00 00 ev ev eee 
” (faa igi coceeeceveceees 


» Saat Peet eee eeretee 


Loe Fol 
BRINLEY RICHAKDS—Wear this fow flower sa Soa Du 
” 0 


FAVARGER—Stradella Fantaisie. 
Masaniello dit 


tO... obe8 
” Boome Bluette de Salon . 
HELLER—Pas Noble 
RHODES—Les Cloches eh a 
MRS. JOSEPH ROBINSON—EIf-Land...... . 








SUCHET cuantri0§—chani ‘Tromp r egocenss 9-94 
of Spring . 


SPER Oe eee eet eee ete eeee 


ARDITI—E Amor del Mondo. .........+... 
SURENNE—Reverie a’ 


eee eeeeee teen eee eeeee 


ee eeeeeee 


@moocoocoeoccoooaooaceoooaacco 


TIL—DANCE MUSIC. 
DE VILLINES Donnie Galop ses 00 09.00 00.0) voce 


> > 09 OS ee ee CS Be i > HD OP OD 
ecoooooooocoooouoooo 


ey emt tie Vocal and Instrumental Music on 
ALL NEW MUSIC SENT AT HALF-PRI 
Caasea and Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
For the Planoforte Department, see other advertisements. 
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THE SPELL. 


(FoR MUSIC.) 

I asked my love could she spell nie a name 
Whose sound would be lovelier far 

Than the distant ripple of summer streams 
When the nightingale trills to the star ; 

I said that the name from her tender lips 
Would be sweet as those lips were fair, 

And of course I imagined the pet would spell 
The noble name I bear. 

My darling bent low her golden head, 
And whispered in tender tones, 

‘The prettiest name that my lips can spell 

Is the Reverend Barnabas Jones !"” 








H. C. 
Our Feuilleton, 
a 
No. LITI. 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED MUSICIANS. 
No. 1—JONES. 


Cuapter II.—His Boruoop. 

At the age of four, the youthful Jones—being 
considered in the way in that home, the peace of 
which was occasionally broken by the fact that 
our hero’s mamma increased her revenue by taking 
in wasbing, and that our hero was addicted to 
tumbling into the tubs—was sent to school. The 
National School of Puddlepump Parva consented 
to undertake the education of Jones for the sum 
of twopence weekly. Here, under the stern yet 
judicious surveillance of Mr. Groggyson, the 
eminent parish clerk, the young musician’s bias 
was rapidly developed. The first week of his 
scholastic life he invented a simple yet ingenioue 
musical instrument, with the aid of two small 
pieces of slate abstracted from a fellow pupil’s 
desk. By holding these pieces lightly between 
the fingers of his right hand, and by dexterous 
manipulation, he evoked the most startling in- 
strumentation to the vocal improvisations of his 
exuberant fancy. By means of this instrument, 
he set to original airs the rhythmic traditions of 
school life. Young Jones’s settings to the rudimen- 
tary poem, “ Cowardy cowardy custard! Eat his 
father’s mustard,” and that epic commencing 
“The King of France with twenty thousand men,” 
are yet preserved inthe archives of his native place. 

In his first year of tuition, a school-mate had 
caused great umbrage by disclosing to the master 
some peccadilloes of which certain boys had been 
guilty. In the exuberance of youthful playful- 
ness, Jones and afew bigger boys had knocked 
down their schoolfellow and jumped on his 
stomach. The pusillanimous little milksop, whose 
name was Feebles, complained to Mr. Groggyson, 
who reprimanded the offenders. Public feeling 
took so strong an objection to this treacherous 
course on the part of Feebles, that Jones, who 
represented the popular mind, composed an air to 
the generous denunciation conveyed in the fol- 
lowing stanza :— 

Clat-tale tit, 

Your tongue shall be slit, 

And every dog within the town 

Shall have a little bit. 
The composition was performed with chorus, and 
accompanying ballet divertissement round the dis- 
comfited traitor, who was so heavily satirised that 
it is said he burst into tears. 

About this time the inventive genius of Jones 
prompted him to originate another musical instru- 
ment with a perfect gamut. It was formed by means 
of the nibs of steel pens thrust into the desk; and 
on this insjrument, the sound of which resembled 
those of the ancient lyre, Jones would perform to 
the delight of his schoolmates. Matinées were given, 
at which the whole of the school would assist, usually 
during the arithmetic lesson. The invention ulti- 
mately was brought under the notice of Mr. Groggy- 
son, whose conduct in this matter merits the gravest 
censure. The unimaginative schoolmaster actually 
destroyed the instrument, and Jones was thrashed. 
It is hard to account for the wanton barbarity except 


genius induced him to adopt the sternest measures 
to thwart the aspirations of the young composer. 
But fate had decided that no snubbing on the part 
of a prosaic vulgarian should suppress the exaltation 
of musical merit. Jones’s papa, on the occasion of 
his seventh birthday, presented him with a whistle, 
composed of an inexpensive metal. On this pipe, 
the range of which was limited, Jones soon was able 
to play the national air of his beloved country, as 
follows :— 

~ 
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The musical reader will perceive the transposition 
of some of the notes; but before passing a hasty 
opinion he will do well to consider the state of the 
lyric art at the time Jones flourished, and those 
changes and modulations which the lapse of time 
has rendered possible in the transition of a melody 
from that day to the present. 

On reaching his eighth year Jones betook his 
energies to the thorough mastering of the piano. 
His earlier studies embraced many victories won 
over the difficulties encountered in tackling the 
domestic Broadwood. A piano had been obtained 
through the sale of the mechanical appliance. by 
which Mrs. Jones smoothed the linen she cleansed 
for the first families of Puddlepump Parva. On this 
piano—a second hand one with, alas! several defec- 
tive notes—young Jones had composed a fugue 
before he was nine years of age. The fugue, which 
has been preserved, opened as follows. It should be 
noticed that in the earlier stages of his career our 
hero played with one finger only, disdaining the com- 
plex system by which modern pianists employ all 
their digital members :— 


It should not be omitted to mention that in 
his earlier school-days, Jones utterly refused to 
learn the alphabet according to the accepted 
notions of academic pedants. When the letter 
A was presented to the child, he refused to arti- 
culate it literally. He insisted on singing it, making 
the note stand for the letter. The small letters 
he treated in a similar fashion: thus a was A 
minor with him, and b was B flat. But as musical 
notation is not extended beyond G, so Jones re- 
fused to learn the remaining letters of the alpha- 
bet. “No,” he would say in answer to the re- 
proaches of his tutor, “the other letters represent 
nothing to my mind: your Q and your X have no 
masical value. Show me their position on the 
acale, and I will consent to learn them in the 
alphabet; otherwise I must decline to burden my 
memory with useless acquisitions.” How univer 
sally true are these remarks applied to the musi- 
cian! How few are there of the musically great 
who store their minds with the superfluous know- 
ledge which does not concern their art! The 
true musician will not waste his energies on what 
is called general information. What are history, 
poetry, politics, philosophy, ethics, esthetics to 
him? He regards them with the lofty scorn of 
one who despises such frivolities. 

Jones's sensitiveness even in his earliest years 
was ever his most charming feature. He was 
peculiarly awake to slight of any kind. At dinner 
if not helped first, his emotion was of the most 
painfal kind. He could not bear the idea of 
retiring to rest before the other members of hir 
family. ‘The night,” he would say to his papa, 
“was given us to sleep in, and sleep was intended 
to be used sparingly. Now as I take most of my 
repose in the morning, it fellows I do not require 
so much at night. On these grounds, I shall not 
go to bed until you go.” If foreibly removed 
despite all remonstrance, his sensitive nature 
again sought refuge in tears. On one occasior 
this delicacy of organisation produced painfu! 
consequences in the family. Jones had received 
a new drum of considerable compass (it had cos! 
three and six to Mr. Jones) and on this instru- 











by tho supposition that the tutor’s fear of a rising 





of his most brilliant improvisations, when a 
senile and paralytic relative (his grandmother 
in short, who was temporarily staying with 
her son-in law previous to being buried) declared, 
with the feeble fatuity of age, that it made 
her head ache: a criticism which so incensed 
the youthful musician, that he admiaistered a 
violent kick to the old lady's indigestive organs, 
It is believed that this act hastened her death. 
The conduct of Jones's parents, on the misfortune 
being known, was tinged with much unnecessary 
harshness. They did not speak to their son for 
two days, at the end of which time Mr. Jones told 
his son that his behaviour had been too bad. This 
cruel remark completely soured the disposition of 
our hero, and laid the first foundation of that 
bitterness which was the chief characteristic of 
Jones's otherwise amiable mind. 





Cuaprter ITI.—His First Tour. 

As time progressed, our hero's education ad- 
vanced with the pace symptomatic of the posses- 
sion of musical talent. The development of 
Jones's intelligence proved him a true musician; 
for, of any subject foreign to his art, he knew 
absolutely nothing. This virtue is chronic among 
musicians. He applied himself with admirable 
zest to the study of music: with equal fervour 
he eschewed all other study. He knew more of 
minor thirteenths than of the map of Europe; he 
could detect consecutive fifths, but_not work out 
vulgar fractions ; he understood enbarmonic but 
not inorganic changes; he was well up in the 
diatonic scale, but- knew little of ordinary weights 
and measures. Art to him included neither 
poetry, nor painting, nor sculpture: it was musio, 
and only that. In which peculiarity of mental 
constitution Jones represented a very large class 
of people, who exists even to this day. 

The resources of Jones’s papa fell very low by tho 
time his son had reached his thirteenth year. The 
profession of washing brought in to Mrs. Jones little 
or no emolument, ablutions being at a discount at 
Puddlepump Parva. With the exception of the 
Rev. Mr. Slocum, who generally wore a clean collar 
on a Sunday, Mrs, Jones had few customers; nor 
did her husband derive a large income from his 
labours at the organ. After mature deliberation it 
was finally determined that the father should en- 
deavour to organise a tour, and visit the neighbour- 
ing towns in company with his son. Means, however, 
failed to produce any instrument worthy of our hero's 
genius. A piano was out of the question, the three 
years’ system not having been invented; and even a 
trombone was beyond the reach of his parent's funds. 
Fettered by their poverty they ultimately arranged 
for the loan of a large drum, a pair of pandwan pipes, 
and a pair of bones: the first two to be played by 
Jones, and the last to serve as an accompaniment 
in the dexterous finger of his papa. It was a bright 
spring morning as they set out from Puddlepump 
Parva and betook their way, encumbered by their 
orchestra, to the gay and lively town of Bicester. 

But jealousy and malice will always accompany 
the steps of true genius, and our hero experienced 
the usual fate in a world’s cruelty and neglect. The 
first attack he and his father encountered on arriving 
in the populous town of Bicester was at the hands 
of a blind fiddler, who had enjoyed the monopoly of 
music in the town, and was the only professional 
man there. The vindictive caitiff, whose blindness 
should have opened his eyes to a more Christian 
light, actually pelted our two tourists with stones, 
enquiring the direction of his aim from the degraded 
inhabitants passing by. Another evidence of ill-will 
was shown them by an old lady who kept a boarding- 
school, and who actually ordered Jones and his papa 
to move on, as they were performing a brilliant fan- 
tasia in her garden. On their declining to obey so 
brutal a command, she sent for the Town Beadle, 
and the bloated functionary compelled our footsore 
pedestrians to leave the parish. It is sickening to 
reflect on a systematic course of rivalry which 

nduced even patient Mr. Jones to record his indig- 
nation in the following letter to his wife :—‘ Deer 
Martha, We have been drove out of Bister by the 








ment the young composer was dashing off some 
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PROVINCIAL. 


—— 
On Saturday the Strand Company commenced an 
engagement at the St. James’s Hall, Liverpool. 





Mr. Alfred Mellon has been appointed successor 
to the late Mr. Herrmann as conductor of the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Society's concerts. 





Mr. H. T. Craven commenced a short engage- 
ment at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool, 
on Monday. 





Mr. Wyndham, a native of Liverpool, but who 
comes immediately from America, has made a suc- 
cessful debut at the Amphitheatre, Liverpool. 





On Monday week, the Prince of Wales Company 
(under Marie Wilton) commenced an engagement 
at Mr. Henderson’s Theatre, Liverpool, after which 
the theatre will be closed for alterations. 





On Tuesday last, Mr. Blakeley, an actor of much 
ability, took a farewell benefit at Liverpool, 
previous to his departure for Brighton. Mr. 
Blakeley was enthusiastically received by a house 
crowded with friends and admirers. 





Mr. 'T. W. Robertson (the author of “ David 
Garrick” and “ Society”) is at present engaged 
on a new Comedy which is to be produced by 
Mr. Henderson of Liverpool. The Hon. Louis 
Wingfield is to make his public debfit in the 
piece. 





On Monday, July 3l1st., Charles Reade’s work, 
‘It is never too late to mend,” will be produced 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, with new 
company, new scenery, new effects, under the 
direction of Mr. John Coleman, who has the sole 
right of acting this piece, 





The Haymarket company will appear at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Manchester, on Monday, August 7th, bring 
the commencement of a series of eighteen represen- 
tations. A notice is appended to the announce- 
ment, stating that this engagement cannot be ex- 
tended over the time appointed. 





After a successful run of eight weeks, ‘ Rob 
Roy” was withdrawn from the Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow, last, week, when the benefit, week com- 
menced, terminating on the 29th, after which the 
theatre will be closed for a short time previous to 
entering upon the ensuing winter season, which 
promises to be an unusually attractive one. 

From Edinburgh there is absolutely nothing in the 
way of news to record. We believe a Pepperian ghost 
has been picking up a scanty subsistence in the Free- 
masons’ or some such hall. At the Princess's heavy 
dramas, for the most part of ‘ The Bloody Miser; 
or, the Fatal Threepenny Bit’’ description, have been 
triumphant. During tho last fortnight Mr. and 
Mrs. Owen have been performing the parts of the 
Maiden and the Apostate in *‘ Leah” here, and have 
received considerable commendation . from local 
critics. 





Mr. Charles Mathews is in the second week 
of an engagement at the Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester. “The Contested Election” and ‘‘ Wood- 
cock's Little Game’’ occupied the first week. They 
have been succeeded by “ Used up,” “ The Game 
of Speculation,” “ A Bachelor of Arts,” “ As Cool as 
a Cucumber,” ond “ Patter versus Clatter.”. The 
artistic skill of this favorite comedian appears to 
be great ae ever, and his powers both of attracting 
and pleasing andiences still undiminished. On 
Friday, July 28th., will be produced the new 
comedy ‘faces in the Fire’’ in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Mathews will sustain their original 
characters. 





On Friday a conversazfone was given at the Dublin 
Exhibition, the chief musical feature of which (we 
quote the words of a Dublin contemporary) was a 





splendid duett for two pianofortes composed by Mr, 
W. C. Levey, the popular composer of Fanchette and 
many other works of London and Paris reputation. 
It was executed by the composer and his sister, Mrs. 
H. A. Cruise; and, for masterly rendering, was per- 
fection. These two artists created an immense sen- 
sation, and greatly delighted the audience. We 
understand Mr. W. C. Levey is a member of the 
Society of Composers in Paris—an honour that few of 
our countrymen can boast. Balfe and Levey have 
been members for some years. 





The new Irish drama, “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” by 
Dion Boucicault, is now in full career at the 
Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. .The way the 
piece is put on the stage reflects the highest 
credit on the manager, Mr. Charles Calvert. The 
groupings of Irish peasantry, with their animated 
gesticulations, give to some of the scenes a reality 
quite life-like. The scenery is for the most part 
well painted, and the management of the artificial 
light and shadow very effective. The principal 
parts are in the hands of Mr. Sullivan and Miss 
Milly Palmer who are wellsupported. The drama 
promises to run yet some time. 





THE OPERA. 





If the “ Africaine,” brought out on Saturday, 
has not succeeded on this side the Channel, its 
fate is only in accordance with what might be 
anticipated. In the first place, the opera had 
been promised so long; so much expectation was 
rife concerning it; it was the posthumous pro- 
duction of a man whose death endeared him more 
to art than his continued life would have done. 
Again, it had been for some quarter of a century 
the reservoir out of which Meyerbeer drew his 
choicest melodies for other works, leaving the 
lees and dregs behind. Further, it had notably 
a bad libretto, made worse by an infamous doing 
into Italian. The idiotic and incomprehensible 
character of the Italian book sold round the 
opera-house is inconceivable. It is misarranged, 
misspelt, misprinted to a degree really abomin- 
able. We open at random—at Act II., which 
represents what the book calls the “ Prigione 
dell’ Inguisiztone.” In the mellifluous “ Ingui- 
siztone,” Vasco de Gama is asleep, Selika watching, 
and thus she begins :— 

“In grembo a me del sol figluiol, 
Glorioso in campo aperto, 
In grembo a me vieni a cercar, 
Il sonno ed il riposo.” 

The real meaning of the lines probably runs in 
metre thus :— 

“In grembo a me, del sol figliuol, glorioso 

In campo aperto, a me vieni a cercar 

Il sonno ed il riposo.”’ 
The figluiol for figliuol,' and the utter disregard of 
measure are characteristic of the book throughout, 
which adds to a bad story the disadvantage ‘of 
utterly foolish words. 

The subject of the “' Africaine,”’ musically con- 
sidered, is by this time pretty trite. We have 
already devoted many columns to it, and have given 
our readers some idea of its music: from our 
examples. At that time we preferred witholding 
any decided prediction of its fate in England, 
though the result was not hard to see. The time 
for expressing an opinion has come, and the opinion 
is sufficiently general. We will not say the English 
public. are disappointed, for perhaps they. never 
formed a mistaken estimate of the success of the 
opera ; but the fact remains that the .‘ Africaine ” 
is far from a success. True the seats let: with but 
two performances over it could scarce be otherwise ; 


‘but there is nothing in the opera which will stand 


the test of time with a British audience to hear and 
a British public to purchase., Absence of melody 
cannot be made up for by the most musicianlike 
instrumentation in the world, The acts are 
inartistically managed; one number frequently 


following another without sufficient introduction. 
The fourth act is distingujshed for its beauty, for 
it contains the march—the one morceau of the 





‘ Africaine” which bears transcription; and the 
duet which ends this act is a magnificent number. 
Otherwise, tameness of melodic form and powerful 
orchestration characterise the opera from first to 
last. 

The chorus on Saturday were not up to the 
mark—the soloists fell short. Frl. Lucca is by no 
means an impressive Selika. She is energetic— 
frequently extravagant; but in dignity she is 
wanting—queenly gesture she never has. Her 
gesticulation was throughout uneasy, ungraceful. 
Herr Wachtel gives out high chest notes, which 
occasionally wake up the apathetic audience; in 
other respects he is an indefinite artist, whose 
singing is never likely toimprove. Signor Graziani 
did his best for the part of Nelusko, hut his best 
was not very effective. The character is a strong 
nervous one, with much of the Satanic element 
about it, an impersonation beyond Signor Graziani’s 
ideas. Malle. Fioretti isa pleasing and careful 
Ines. The rest of the characters which are 
subordinate demand no special mention. 

On Wednesday, Mdlle. Patti took her benefit 
with an act of “Don Pasquale,” an act of the 
“Traviata,” and the garden scene from “ Faust.” 
Her reception was very great; bouquets and 
flowers enveloped her. She failed in being sup- 
ported by Herr Wachtel, who was as usual 
ineffective. 

The subscription season at Her Masxsry’s was 
brought to a close on Saturday with the “ Flauto 
Magico,” for Mdlle. Tietjens’ indisposition pre- 
vented the production of the “ Nozze di Figaro” 
as announced. The Queen of Night was presented 
by Miss Laura Harris, the close of whose engage- 
ment renders the further expression of adverse 
criticism unnecessary. 

A series of extra performances commenced on 
Monday evening with M. Gounod’s “ Faust,” cha- 
racters by Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdille. Trebelli, Mdlle. 
Moya, Signors Gardoni, Marcello Junca, and Bossi, 
and Mr. Santley; on Wednesday, “ Lucrezia 
Borgia ;” on Thursday, “ Robert le Diable,” with 
Mdme. Harriers-Wippern, Mdlles. Sinico and 
Adelina Theodore, Signors Gardoni, Stagno, Foli, 
Bossi, and Marcello Junca. 


ye 





THE WEEK’S CONCERTS. 








The last concert of the Taz BeztHoven Society 
took place in the Hanover-Square Rooms on July 
25, and was well attended. The program com- 
menced with a-quartett of Mozart’s, played by 
Herr Goffrie, Herr Sternberg, Mr. Hann, and Mr. 
George Collins. Madame Krebs Michalesi then 
sang two songs of Schubert’s, “ Neugierge” and 
“Die Post.” She was well received, and her sing- 
ing, though it has lost some of its freshness, was 
pleasing and effective. Miss Debenham sang 
Gounod’s “ Berceuse” fairly, but not very cor- 
rectly, and Mr. Sidney Pratten’s flute obli- 
gato to the song was snenlacly ineffective 
and out of place. Herr Dannereuther, Herr 
Sternberg and Mr, Collins played a. trio 
of Beethoven’s, and then Mdme. Krebs Mi- 
chalesi sang another German song, and “ My 
Heart’s in the Highlands.’ Herr Sternberg 
played a violin solo by Vieuxtemps, and brought 
out the tone of his instrument very powerfully. 
Herr Dannereuther played a piano solo of Liszt’s 
from “ Rigoletto,” and was much applauded. His 
playing is brilliant and he will make a greater 
name some day. There was a duo for two pianos, 


‘and a quartet of Beethoven’s closed the concert. 


Herr Wilhem Ganz and M. Edward de Paris 
conducted, and the concert. was for the benefit of 
Herr Goffrie the director of the Society. 

Messrs. Ewer & Co.’s concert, which is always an 
interesting event of the season, and, no doubt, 
looked forward to with much pleasure by the sub- 
scribers to their musical library, took place at the 
Hanover Square Rooms on the 6th of this month;- 
The program was rich in novelties, foremost amongst 
which was a quartett in A, by Brahms, admirably 
played by Miss Zimmermann, Messrs. Strauss, 
Webb, and Piatti; a “Serenade” by Hiller, for 
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piano and violoncello, played by Mr. Benedict and 
Piatti; and two pianoforte duets of Rubinstein, in 
which Miss Zimmermann joined Mr. Benedict. We 
must also not omit to mention a very charming 
‘** Ave Maria” by Liszt, played with great expression 
by Mr. Benedict. Of the vocal pieces there was a 
large selection. Mr. Cummings gave Schumann’s 
‘“Wanderer’s Song,” and a new song by Bradsky, 
called ‘‘ Safe, and quite alone,”’ which is one of the 
most taking tenor songs we have heard. Miss 


Emily Spiller’s pleasing voice was also heard to) 


great advantage in a song by Kirchner, called 
**Love.” She also gave, with Herr Strauss, two 
songs with violin accompaniment. Lastly, we must 
call attention to the excellent vocal quartets sung by 
the Orpheus Glee Union: they were “ Vineta,” by 
Abt; ‘*The Northman’s Song,” by Kiicken; and 
two by Schumann, ‘‘ The Heath Rose” and “ The 
Inconstants.” They were highly successful and 
capitally sung. Altogether the concert was most 
interesting, and evidently delighted the crowded 
audience. 


———$<—___- 
THE THEATRES. 





The close of the season at the Srranp THEATRE 
has been marked by a ceremonial of considerable 
significance, as exhibiting the tone of feeling be- 
tween the management and their employés. On 
Wednesday morning, 26th July, all the members of 
the company met on the stage for the purpose of 
making a presentation to their manageress, Mrs. 
Swanborough. Mr. Parselle, in an eloquent speech 
of some length, complimented her on the success of 
her endeavours to provide her patrons with a suc- 
cession of varied and attractive entertainments, and 
to promote the comfort both of audiences and actors. 
He took occasion to refer to a similar demonstration 
made on the same spot seven years ago, when Miss 
Louisa Swanborough, now Mrs. Major Lyon, retired 
from the stage. To her exertions, he said, was due 
the present position of the Strand Theatre. She 
found it unknown, and undeserving to be known; 
made it the home of the modern school of burlesque ; 
raised it to a level with our leading theatres, some of 
which had not disdained to imitate the class of per- 
formance at the little Strand. On _ frequent 
occasions it had been honoured by the presence of 
royalty, and altogether it was highly gaatifying to 
Mrs, Swanborough to find the efforts with which she 
has ably carried out her daughter’s designs appre- 
ciated by the public, as evinced by full houses at a 
time of year when few theatres find it expedient to 
keep open, by the press, and by the company: in 
token of which he had the pleasure of presenting 
to Mrs. Swanborough a mark of their esteem. The 
testimonial consists of a handsome antique silver 
cup, about twenty inches high, ornamented by 
elaborate scroll-work representing in part the Judg- 
ment of Solomon. Mr. Arthur Swanborough, in 
suitable. terms, returned thanks on behalf of his 
mother, at the same mentioning to the company that 
she hoped to meet them on the same stage, but under 
a different roof,,in September next, as it was her 
intention to raise the house in every respect except 
that of prices. 

The Greenwich Theatre closed its short summer 
campaign yesterday se’nnight. Miss Leffler had 
Mr. Wallace’s chef d’auvre, “ Maritana,” for her 
benefit, with Miss Pyne Galton for the heroine. Mr. 
W. Harrison was Don Cesar for the nonce, and the 
fair beneficiaire'took the part of Lazarello. The 
performance, for a small suburban threatre, was 


efficient enough, at least as regards the stage’ 


arrangements. Miss Galton was a little timid at 
first, but soon recovered her self-possession. Her 
voice, although it has some good notes at top, is in 
fact neither very extensive nor very powerful ; but she 
manages it with the ease of a veteran. Her 
passage singing is exceedingly clear and neat, and 
her whole performance is that of a good musician. 
We were glad to see Miss Leffler again, after the 
very favourable impression she made at Covent 
Garpen, during her short engagement under the 
late management. After her first song, ‘“ Those 


opera), which she sang with a touching sense of 
its character and beauty, we were compelled to 
leave. Of the veteran Harrison we need say 
nothing. At the next appearance of an opera 
company at this little establishment let us hope 
for an enlargement and improvement of the 
orchestra. 


——<f. 
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BROUGH'S “ERNANI” 
By degrees the provincial theatres appear to be 
assuming for themselves a higher position than 
they have hitherto held, and this improvement 
is to a very great extent due to the exertions and 
enterprise of one gentleman, Mr. Henderson, of 
Liverpool. It is about four years since the 
Prince oF WALgs’s was started in that town 
with a company collected from London and the 
provinces, and specially adapted to playing 
burlesque and domestic drama. Gradually Mr. 
Henderson has improved both his company and 
his theatre, until at last there can be no doubt 
that in completeness and uniform excellence his 
representations are not equalled even in London. 
His theatre in fact stands out pre-eminently as 
the home of burlesque and light drama; and the 
pecuniary success which has attended him 
throughout has quite justified his venturesome 
spirit, His success has, of course, found many 
imitators, and several of our large provincial 
cities have now their Prince of Wales 
Theatre, and within the last few months 
Miss Wilton has herself started one in 
London, admittedly after Mr. Henderson’s model, 
in the company of which are several of the actors 
from the theatre at Liverpool. Palmam qui meruit 
ferat; and this time we think it belongs to the 
gentleman at Liverpool. In his last production 
Mr. Henderson has quite maintained his position. 
The completeness with which he has. produced 
Mr. William Brough’s ‘“‘ Zrnani” has never been 
approached in burlesque representations since the 
memorable days of Clark and Rogers at the 
Strand. The acting throughout is excellent, with 
perhaps one exception. Mr. Saker (who came to 
Liverpool from Edinburgh some time since) has 
produced in the part of Ruy Gomez a marvellous 
copy of one of those dons which Vandyke knew how 
to paint so well: his make-up is the most striking 
in the whole piece, and does great credit to the 
actor. Puta frame round him, and the illusion 
would be perfect. His acting (to a certain but 
excusable extent an imitation of Toole’s) is for- 
cible without being exaggerated, and his dancing 
the funniest we ever saw. The author’s brother, 
Mr. Lionel Brough, who has now been a member 
of Mr. Henderson’s company for about two years, 
has not much scope in his réle, Jago; but still he 
manages to make it the most telling in the bur- 
lesque. Mr. Brough, unlike many, never sinks 
down to his part, but raises it to his own position ; 
however short or insignificant it may be it is safe 
to be sui generis perfect in Brough’s hands. Mr. 
George Belmore, who plays Scampa, has evidently 
been at his wit’s end to concoct some original 
costume, and theresult is absurd withoutbeing atall 
amusing. ‘This gentleman comes to Liverpool with 
a metropolitan reputation, earned, we hope, by his 
efforts in some other parts than those in which he 
plays before his provincial audience. Always pains- 
taking and correct, he is generally unsuccessful and 
ineffective: in his case this is very disappointing, 
as his tone and manner lead one to suppose some- 
thing great is coming, which however never does 
come. We hardly think his name should stand as 
that of a star, when such men as Brough and 
Saker arg comprised in the stock company. As 
“ Ernani® Miss Lydia Thompson has, of course, 
the leading réle. When-we have to find fault 
with ladies we are pained, ‘and we find the task 
irksome; but when we have no fault to find we 
are in a worse position: we are at a loss to express 
our admiration. Did any one ever find English 





AT LIVERPOOL. 








evening Chimes” (one of the best things in the 





Lydia Thompson’s manner? We have some very 


words that could possibly express the charm of] 








pretty words in our list of adjectives, but they all 
fall short of our feelings ; we must therefore leave 


them alone. The moment she steps upon the 
stage, the theatre brightens, the heat is forgotten, 
we are willing victims to an invincible spell. 
Nothing but all this could induce us to overlook the 
excited, not to say idiotic, conduct of the indivi- 
duals in the stage box, who laugh in a manner 
which is plainly intended to draw the attention 
of others to themselves: an attention which does 
not result in a favourabie verdict. There can be 
no doubt that Miss Lydia Thompson is admired 
by Liverpool and we in turn admire Liverpool for 
it. Miss Wilmott, as Don Carlos, though perhaps 
personally a little unsuited to the rile, acta with 
good taste, and is not quite so prononcée as usual, 
which is decidedly an advantage. Her voice (a 
very good one) is used most effectively through- 
out the piece. Miss Bessie Harding as Elvira. 
sings well, looks well, and dresses well. Miss 
Cowell (a daughter of poor old Sam) manages 
everything well except her dress, which is nearly 
always in bad taste. Of the scenery it is 
sufficient to say that it is quite worthy of Mr. 
Henderson’s company: in fact it is in two 
instances charmingly effective. The ballet 
also is good and very well trained. We 
have omitted to mention Miss Larkin 
who plays the ‘Duenna.’”’ This lady is so 
satisfied with herself that we suppose we 
must be so too. But we cannot help suggesting 
that her dancing (with an accompaniment of 
screams) is slightly vulgar and not at all amusing. 
But omitting these little objectionable points, 
we must again declare ‘ Rrnani’”’ to be one of 
Mr. Henderson's greatest successos. Mr. Wm 
Brough came to Liverpool to superintend the pro- 
duction personally, and at the conclusion of the 
piece was vociferously dalled before the curtain, 


2. 
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PSALTERS AND HYMNALS. 


——--—. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

Mr. Eprror,—To a certain extent I endorse 
your critic’s remarks in his account of the way in 
which Messrs. Windle and Cooper have appro- 
priated my labours ; but the plain facts are these. 
In 1860 Messrs. Routledge and Warne published a 
work edited by me, called “Church and Home 
Metrical Psalter and Hymnal,” containing 101 
Psalm tunes, adapted to 640 Psalms and Hymns. 
Some two years afterwards I received a letter 
from Mr. Warne asking me to call. I did so, and 
found that the Rev. Mr. Windle, the Rector of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, had seen my book, and had 
offered to use it, provided some additional hymns, 
&e., were added thereto. I met the reverend 
gentleman by appointment, and finally agreed to 
his proposals. But after two or three months had 
passed over I had a note from Mr. Warne, asking 
me who was the composer of some ten or twelve 
tunes distinguished by three asterisks. If replied 
they were mine. And shortly afterwards I heard 
that Mr. Cooper, Her Majesty’s Organist, ‘was 
revising my music, and that the Rev. Mr. Windle 
was busy with the alterations of the Psalms and 
Hymns. When the work appeared, I was. as- 
tonished to find that my labours had been appro- 
priated by these gentlemen in the most shameless 
manner, extinguishing my name, and taking the 
credit of the work to themselves. I considered 
thie a strange proceeding, and protested againat, 
it in vain. The Reverend Editor not only takes 
the title of my book verbatim, but in his preface 
he tells us “ that a work bearing a similar title to 
this was issued by the publishers nearly three 
years ago;” but he does not say he has appropriated 
four-fifths of that work without nole or comment, 
otherwise than that his “labour cf Jove"’ has been bo 
“yemove some hymns” and “ substitute oth: 
and that the “ pleasing duty of returning ‘thanks” 
to Right Reverends and Reverends, and others, 
among the rest to C. H. Purday for leave to use 
certain of their compositions, But, Sir,.as far as I 





am concerned, neither “by your leave, nor with 
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your leave,” was ever asked of me. He also tells 
us in his preface, that, “for the selection of the 
tunes, and the adaptation of the hymns, the 
Editor is mainly responsible.” Now, Sir, I beg to 
say that 80 of the tunes were taken from my 
book, and about 450 of the Psalms aud Hymns; 
and that pages upon pages of my tunes and their 
adaptation are taken precisely as they stand 
there, with the exception that here and there a 
verse or two of the hymns, which were left out 
in mine, have been added. Then the Rev. Mr. 
Windle says, ‘‘ for the harmony of the tunes the 
able assistance of Mr. Cooper has been obtained.” 
I do not charge the reverend gentleman with 
wilfully telling untruths. But it may be easily 
seen on comparing the two books, that Mr. Cooper, 
who has endorsed this shameless transaction by 
allowing his name to appear alone on the titie- 
page, has only altered the harmony of three of 
these eighty tunes, the seventy-seven remaining 
precisely as they stood before in my book.—I 
aw, Sir, yours obediently, C. H. Purpay. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—I was much pleased to see the animadver- 
gions in your last on ‘* Windle’s Church and Home 
Metrical Psalter and Hymnal.” I attend a church 
where it has lately been introduced, much to the 
dislike of the congregation generally, and I gladly 
seek an opportunity of pointing out further blemishes, 
in the hope that ‘‘ pressure from without” will cause 
it to be withdrawn. 

It is quite clear that Mr. Cooper cannot be held 
responsible for the selection of several tunes found 
in the collection in question, and that his task has 
been limited to the arrangement of only such tunes 
as were given to him for that purpose. The Purday- 
leaven throughout, and such lackadaisical things as 
‘* Belmont,”’ ‘* Foundling,” ** Keble,” ‘‘ Submission,” 
‘* Mount Ephraim,” &c., are surely not the choice of 
an intelligent and experienced musician like Mr. 
Cooper, and several other tunes (as, for instance, 
‘St. Matthias,” “Ewing's,” &c.,) could not even 
have been revised by him. He is thus in a false 
rosition, highly detrimental to him in the eyes of 
those who do not sift such matters, and try to “ put 
the saddle on the right ass,” 

Almost everywhere in this collection are to be 
fonnd the most glaring and discreditable blemishes. 
Let us‘take Hymn 61—a long metre—" Come, Holy 
Ghost, our souls inspire.’’ After the last verse there 
is the doxology— 

‘Praise to thy eternal merit, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” 

The directions given with the tune appointed for 
this hymn are ‘In the last verse repeat the first 
part.” This leaves the latter half of the tune for the 
doxology, which can only be sung to the music all 
wrongly accented, thus :— 

Praise t6 thy étern4l merit, 
Fathér, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

The same want of judgment as is shown in the 
selection of so much of the musie is equally ob- 
servable in that of the words. What, for instance, 
can be much worse doggrel than the following (Psalm 
84, part 1) :— 

How pleasant is Thy dwelling-place, 
O Lord of hosts, to me! 

The tabernacles of Thy grace, 
How pleasant, Lord, they be! 


My soul doth long full sore to go 
Into Thy courts abroad ; 

My heart and flesh cry out also 
For Thee, the living God. 


O Lord of hosts, that man is blest, 
And happy sure is he, 

That is persuaded in his breast 
To trust all times in Thee. 


I now turn at random to hymn 200 (appointed 
to be sung to a L. M. tune of ordinary construc- 
tion). We here meet with false accents in every 
verse. 

1. Jests shall reign. 
2. His name like sweet perfume. 
3, Peoplé and realms. 
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4. Blessings abound. 
5. Angéls descend. 

Hymn 193, “Jerusalem the golden,” (appointed. 
of course, in this collection. to be sung to 
“ Bwing’s,”) contains, in the 2d and 4th lines of 
the last verse, syllabic superfluities, clearly the 
result of either ignorance or the grossest care- 
lessness. 

Here, for the present, I pause. I quite agree 
with you in pitying the poor creatures assembling 
in the church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, becaus: 
this book will probably be forced upon them, Mr, 
Windle being their incumbent; but, elsewhere, 
I trust that congregations will not tolerate such 
an outrage against their common sense.—I am 
Sir, Yours truly, INDIGNANS. 

[We never meant to go as far as our corre 
spondent. In the first place, Mr. Cooper ir 
undoubtedly responsible for that to which be 
puts his name, and for which he is paid. Secondly 
with respect to John Dryden's dorology, it shoul 
be allied to its own special music. Thirdly, th: 
Psalter of Sterndale and Hopkins is an Englis! 
classic, and must stand for what it is worth 
Fourthly, the line “Jesus shall reign” begin: 
with a coryambus; and if the music be com 
menced with a long note, the music is commen 
surate with the poetry. Lastly, we do not 
consider “Jerusalem the Golden” obnoxious tc 
criticism: ‘ Jési” is a proper accent.—Ep. | 














THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Str,—We find it definitely settled that Dr 
Gunz—an unknown German Philosopher—is tc 
be our head tenor at our Triennial Festival jus 
at hand, and that Mr. Sims Reeves is not tr 
gladden Gloucester by his voice and presence. 

Of Dr. Gunz I know nothing except that hi: 
singing is decidedly Teutonic. Frederick th: 
Great said the German language was one best 
fitted for his horse, and if horses’ speech bi 
guttural and throaty, then the singing of Dr 
Gunz is assuredly of a tinge—horsy. Hi: 
elimination of the music of Jason in Cherubini’ 
noble opera of “ Medea” was altogether free fron 
any attistical embellishment, and the less said of 
his dramatic portraiture of the character the 
better for the reputation of Dr. Gunz’s stage 
qualification. 

Has Dr. Gunz paid any fee for this—his peculia 
presence as an English tenor—at this return of! 
our time honoured festival ? And if so, does th 
Charity better by the transaction ? If not, why 
does Dr. Gunz come to Gloucester? He will, of 
course, have the support of a certain critical clique, 
who will be in raptures, if only because Mrs. Ara- 
bella Goddard is to be here, and play us som 
agreeable music on the piano, which (the playing) 
will, no question, be recorded in common with 
every other thing played and sung in a proper 
and telling style. 

Our great festivals are not many, and those of ou 
countrymen who work hard, and place themselves 
foremost in the ranks of European artists, naturall; 
look forward to these reunions as sources of bot) 
profit and fame. Mr. Sims Reeves, by his recent 
marvellous—most marvellous—performances at the 
Hiindel Festival the other week, moved himself, ij 
possible, into a higher position than he has even 
maintained with the British public. Most peopk 
will admit this. The conductor of our Festiva] 


may possibly know nothing of this. Perhaps he war 


thinking—perhaps he was scoring—perbaps he was 
fishing. Whether he was doing the one, the two, or 
the three, as he never by any possibility does 
wrong, no blame can be attributed to him. Who. 
then, has done this injustice towards Mr, Sims 
Reeves? Who, then, has thrown a clond over om 
Festival? And lastly, what is the charity to get by 
this curious arrangement—the English singing of a 
mediocre foreigner, and the banishment of our great 
world-renowned tenor?—I am, sir, your humble 
servant, ONE NEAR THE CATHEDRAL. 
Gloucester, July 25th, 1865, 
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THE SOL-FA SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

S1n,—The Sol-fa system has always from the 
earliest day been that of a remove, and the 
notion of making ut or do always stand for C 
is comparatively modern. It is a tuner’s notion, 
and confines the sounds of music to an alphabe- 
tical octave. Solmization in England was for a 
long time carried on by four syllables only—fa, 
sol, la, mi. The octave was divided into two 
fourths, or tetrachords; the first and fourth of 
the octave was fa; the second and fifth was sol; 
and the third and sixth was la. Mi was the 
leading seventh. Hence the poetical rules your 
correspondent Hisroricus quoted in your last 
aumber. The Greeks used no less than sixteen 
hundred and twenty characters to express the 
sounds used in their musical system, and if 
there is to be no such stand-point as a key, and 
ul sounds in our musical system are to be set 
forth as dependent upon one primal sound as 
wigin, I know not how many signs and 
syllables wouid be required. But the Greeks 
wractically worked as we have done, by tetra- 
chords, and by three syllables only, ta, te, to; the 
fourth sound was the first of the next tetrachord. 
Che Hindoo system is much the same as the 
}recian, and probably its fount and origin. The 
syllables used by the Hindoo are: sa, vi, ga, ma, 
oa, dha, ni, corresponding to—A, B, ©, D, B, F, @ 
Che Romans took in the double octave, noted by 
the first fifteen letters of the alphabet, a to P. 
Chere was a series peculiar to Belgium, and it 
was thus: bo, ci, di, ga, lo, ma, ni. Being neither 
Jriental, Greek, nor Latin, it is a curiosity, and 
one worthy of investigation. 

Lancashire choral singing has always been con- 
sidered A 1; and the sol-fa of Lancashire is the 
‘a, sol, la, mi, which was the system of the 
‘divine William,” and therefore in the days of 
shakespeare the system of England. 

Tam, &c. 
PROSLAMBONOMENOS, OR A LITTLE ONE IN. 








MR. HEWITT’S THEORY OF THE 
SCIENCE OF MUSIC. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

Sim,—May I ask in what way Mr. Hewitt demon- 
strates his theory? or, in other words, where is the 
roof that the divisions of the string he enumerates 
‘epresent the sounds he asserts they do? Surely’ 
Vr. Hewitt is bound to make clear the identity of 
his sounds with his ratios—I am, sir, yours 
rbediently, One 1x Dovst, 

P.S. If this should meet the eye of Mr. G. F. 
Graham, may I beg the favour of his giving the 
nusical public his authority for the statement he 
has made respecting Viotti and his gamut on the 
violin ? 








CONFERENCE OF PRECENTORS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—The meeting of Precentors held last 
month in the Chapter House of St. Paul's. London, 
in connexion with Church Music was one of 
marked importance. There were present the 
Revs. Gore Ouseley, F. Lear, E. C. Mackensie, 
R. Pretyman, R. H. Hills, W. E. Dickson, H. 
Wray, W. F. Wilkinson, H. Symonds, A. Poole, 
{. Griffith, W. C. Webber, J. Dauberry, W. G. 
Patteson, and W. Hook. The revival of a Home 
for choristers and real instruction to these un- 
fortunates met with much consideration, and 
among other points, the propriety of making a 
new anthem book and a Common Psalter were 
renerally and fully discussed. The most im- 
oortant suggestion mooted was a return to the 
Id way of chanting—that of dividing the Psalm 
verse between the two sides of the Choir, thus :— 

Decani. O come, let us sing unto the Lord: 
Cantoris. Let us heartily rejoice in the strength of 

our salvation. 


Of course a return to this mode of singing the 
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psalms is fast approaching. It must be so, for 
it is the mind of the poet, the structure of the 
poem, and the practice of the Church from time 
immemorial. May I venture to suggest that 
some spirited incumbent take the point up, and 
put it at once in practice.—I am, &c. 

AK H.R. | 








REVIEWS. 





[Parxrnson & Co., Manchester. ] 
« Prelude and Fugue in D Minor.” By H. Hiuzs. 
None but enthusiasts or maniacs compose organ 
fugues. Of the first the circle is small; of the 
last it is illimitable. Mr. Hiles opens his fugue 
thus,— 


= 











And he gives the analogy in these terms,— 











Certes, one boot is not much like the other boot, 
but the manufacturer is of the Anglican school, 
and this school is peculiar in its mode of con- 
necting sounds. The composition evidences a 
promise of schooling, if not of individuality, and 
hard work and close study may turn Mr, Hiles 
into a reputable composer of English organ 
music. 





“A Fantasia for the Organ (Prize Conposition).” 
By H. Hires. 

Prize compositions in ordinary are decidedly 
sedative, although at the first glance of a feverish 
diagnosis. By some. intuition peculiar to Dr. 
Spark and the other referees, this composition of 
Mr. Hiles came out the best of about twenty-five 
sent in for the ten guinea prize offered by Mr. 
Kelly and the College of Organists. The publica- 
tion is of interest as evidencing the state of the 
organ mind with our Anglican Sunday performers 
on this instrument. There is nothing vehement, 
passionate, or overwhelming. If no strength 
there is ground for hope, and Mr. Hiles may get 
accustomed to work of the kind, and then he will 
have the heart to do something better. 





[AUGENER. | 

‘Let the words of my mouth.” 
W. S. Suir. 
A dull, cold pasticcio, occupying about one 
minute anda half. There is joy in mercy, light 
around darkness, sunshine in worship, which this 
composure of melancholy telleth not of. Where 
there is no heart there ought to be, if possible, 
great power of hand, but in this case the author 

seems too oppressed for any such demonstration. 


An Introit. By 





[AppIsoN. ] 
. “© Hope in Tears.” By A. S. Cooper. 
{Hime & Appison. ] 
- Sweet Josephine.” By IsaporE DE Souua. 
{Dzariz & Co.) 
** Recal no more.” By Exviun L. Guascocr. 
[JEWELL. |] 
When the bee hath left.” By F. J. Frrer. 
(Hurcuines & Romer. |} 
. “The Irish Maidens’ Song.” By B. Ospornn. 
[Cramer & Co.) 
. “Spring Song.” By E. Newszart, 
[B. Wii.taMs. | 
. “ Yes, loving hearts.” 
“The green grass covers all.” 
. Never mind the rest.” 

What is a song-composer to do? Let us ima- 
gine he thinks he is not quite a genius, and knows 
he is not quite a fool. He desires to learn some- 
thing about song composing. He looks into the 





4 


a 


‘ By H. Fase. 


{order implies that which is right and proper. 


authorities. He finds melody is described as a 
well-ordered succession of notes. This is all he 
can get about the matter. He knows well enough 
that melody is one sound after another. He 
imagines order is better than disorder; and that 


“What,” he asks in despair, “is order?’ “There 
is no rule, my lad,” says the maestro; ‘it’s all 
genius, and genius works it out.” 
Well, here are nine songs exhibiting the pro- 
cess of genius working ont the famous golden 
rule of “melody is a well-ordered succession of 
notes.” What is to be said of these nine songs? 
It is said “there is a joy in grief”’ We have 
achieved the grief, but how to extract the joy is 
the difficulty. No.1 tells us, “There is hope in 
tears,” but we cannot cry, there is a woe beyond 
tears. Possibly Mr. Addison is less advanced. 
No. 2 is incomprehensible, like nineteen out of 
twenty English ballads. 

“Heal my heart, love, Josephine, 

List to me from thy lonely cell ; 
Heal my heart, love, Josephine, 

e My heart shall be thy vesper bell.” 
There appears a pathos of suffering almost in- 
credible, but of the cause of this magnitude of 
affliction we are left to our own conjecture. No 
account of ours can do this song justice, and the 
publisher is bound to explain to a sympathising 
public the root of such adversities, and the be- 
wildering suggestion of the conversion of a heart 
of some sort into a Convent Bell. No. 3 is a song 
of the miserables. 
‘‘No glories of the garden, 

No fruitage of the vine, 

Shall ever bud again for me, 

Whatever sun may shine.” 


If the tragic interest was but intelligible, one 
might realise something of the provoking con- 
stancy and endurance of the sufferer; but, as the 
case is presented, it is one of sheer and insuffer- 
able impertinence. No. 4 is an invitation “to my 
own dear maiden” to meet me in the garden. 
There is something genial and human about this 
song, and, well sung, it may tend to bring about 
this not impossible possibility. In No.5 the Irish 
girl sings of her own green isle, and there is 
common sense and refined manner about the song. 
Mr. B. Osborne is respectable. No. 6: Mr. Newbatt 
sings about the spring as if he meant it, and had 
a distinct perception of the value of its advent. 
The song is invigorating and of a tolerable good 
humour, promising better things with further 
cultivation. Nos. 7, 8, and 9: Mr. Fase is clear, 
terse, and vigorous, and tells out his songs in an 
entertaining way ; if without enthusiasm, certainly 
without embarrassment, 





1, “*A Dream.” By Mrs. Joserm Roptnson. (Mu- 
sical Monthly Magazine.) 
[Lonspaxe. } 
2. “ Plantagenet Waltz.” By W. C. Mastens, 
3. ‘* Hommage aux Dames.” By A. Frsca, 


[ JEFFREYS. | 
. * Rondo Progressif.’ By E. G. Bres. 
(Cramer & Co.) 
. “ Polonaise Brillante.” By OC. J. Toms. 
[Lonspae. } 

‘* Schlummerlied.” By R. Scuumann. 

* Memories of Bygone Days.” By J. A. Learn. 
Every pianoforte player of ordinary calibre may, 
by care and perseverance, contribute to his own and 
other people’s amusement, but to make pianoforte 
music distinctive and individual, there must be 
industry, patience, honesty of aim, and such sted- 
fast practice in any particular style as leads to a 
higher perception, and a purer sense of what is real 
beauty in composition. It is not difficult to gain an 
honourable respectability in the art of weaving pieces 
for the piano, but to achieve the laurel crown for 
original theme, lovely form, and finished grace, this 
can only be won by high talents sedulously cultivated, 
and the illustrious of this class do not roam in large 
companies. 


6. 
7. 


} 


sketch which does the lady much credit. No. 2 is 
from a hardened hand ; right as far as it goes, but it 
ought to be much better than it is. No. 3 is 
light and dexterous, of the Herz school and 
calibre. The formation is correct, the finish com- 
plete, there is certainly life—but life without aim 
or intention. No. 4 is written with some reyard 
to childhood, and its claims on the composer—a 
useful lesson. No.5 is Mr. Toms’ prize compo- 
sition for which he received our ten guinea pre- 
mium. This brilliant piece displays much of 
associated ideas, and its long episode in the rile 
of the semi-tone below the tonic brings it within 
a hair's breadth of a mis-shape in outline. Never- 
theless there is a kind of royal, dashing, go-a-head 
spirit about it which disdains the dread of fatigue 
from repetition of figure, and affords no time for 
the contemplation of omissions. The work is 
clever, but Mr. Toms has yet to make his own 
mark upon his music-paper, and doing so he will 
find a new world open to him and realise the 
inexpressible delight of saying something out of 
the depths of his own heart. 6. Robert Schumann 
took great delight in repeating the good things 
of other composers in his own way, and his own 
way is often a very ugly way. His gift of 
arrangement is often fantastic, never wholly 
original, and he oftentimes gets excited when his 
auditors get uninterested. “Schlummerlied” is 
elegant and entertaining, and, with more variety, 
would have proved especially delightful. No. 7 
consists of five pages all of one pattern—a good 
exercise for a young engraver, but dangerous in 
a composer. A little of the grotesque, or the 
defiant, or the recusant, or uny reminiscence of 
petulant emotion in this memory of past days 
would have relieved an otherwise pleasant recal 
of Arcadian life. 





[Novetto & Co.) 

“Cantemus Cuncti: the Alleluatic Sequence, with 
the only appropriate Melody from the Hymnal 
noted.” 

Dr. Neale is a good labourer in the vineyard of 
hymnody, but in the matter of hymn music he is 
little short of a lunatic when he tells us this 
music of “ Godeschalkus” is the only appropriate 
strain to this now favourite hymn. He fancies it 
is “flowing and majestic.” It it without rhythm, 
without connection, and altogether detestable. 





“ Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in A minor.” 
A, Cuamprion. 

Where the feeling of the composer fails there 
is corresponding failure in his art, and as creation 
in music has long been divorced from Anglican 
Magnificat music, and there are no limits to imita- 
tion, the mere glimpse of music of this sort is at 
once depressive, and fills us with dismay. Mr. 
Champion has concentrated in his Canticle music 
much stereotyped weakness, but he has done this 
apparently with much self-enjoyment. We find 
the accustomed galvanic trot at the words “ For 
HE hath regarded” — 


By 























onbh. | rn 
_—=——{——-——= 
ai For He hath re - gard ef 
echoed in an Irish way by the bass— 
i ort . 
For He hath re - gard - ed 


and there is a daring, if not unprecedented treat- 
ment of language-rhythm at the words ‘ And 
the rich - He hath sent - empty away"’— 

— a 









And the rich He hath sent emp - ty 


Q - way. 
Mr. Champion has not tried to do his best, 
otherwise Mr. Champion's best and failure are 
dangerously near to each other. 


The number of patients relieved at the Hospital for diseases 








teaching handbooks of Anglican tendencies and 





No 1 is woman's writing and woman's feeling—a 


of heart, 67, Margaret-street, Cavendish-equare, was 186 
during the week, 
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PLayronn’s ‘‘ SKILL 1x Mvsic.”—~As late as the time of Dr. Win. 
Hayes the choristers of New College were taught singing on 
the system of the three HexachordsofGuido. Dr. Beckwith, 
a pupil of Dr. Hayes, in after life complained of the system, 
and declared that he used it for three years without im- 
provement to the pupils. 


G.—Yes. We admit that ‘‘ the era of art is the era of love,” 
but you have said the same thing before. 


A Srupgext.—The ignorance you evince in your letter sufficiently 
justifies the examiners in plucking you. What is a 
** Dietounic scale?’ fish for breakfast? And a Professor 
does not go about with two f’s and one s. 


LL.D.—Apply to Mr, Webster personally. 
At the moment of going to press we have received a letter 
from the Dean of Derry. It shall appear in our next. 
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addressed to 201, Regent Street, W. Letters on 
the subject of subscriptions or advertisements, 
may be addressed to Apams and Francis, 59, Fleet 
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The Abbé Liszt is in Paris, en route from the 
Vatican to his native country—Hungary. 





Professor Pepper will shortly start for America 
under the auspices of Mr. Bateman. 





It is said that Madame de la Grange actually 
passes for an artist—at Cadiz. 





Malle. Carlotta Patti has left town for Boulogne- 
sur-mer. 





Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan have arranged for a 
professional tour through the States. 


The subject of the Covent Garden pantomime 
next Christmas is ‘ Aladdin.” 

Mr. Balfe has gone to the Eaux Bonnes to work 
on his fortheoming opera. 





Offenbach has been “sturmisch” received in 
Ems, on the occasion of the success of his new 
opera, “ La Cazzarone,”’ now called “ Coscoletto.” 





The conductorship of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, vacant on the death of Mr. Herrmann, has 
been accepted by Mr. Alfred Mellon. 





Maretzek has engaged for New York MM. 
Massimiliani, ‘Bellini, Lusini, and Mdmes. 
Carozzi, Kellog and Morenci, from Paris. 





The “ Africaine” will cross the Atlantic under 
M. Maretzek’s management and will be the pidce 
de résistance of the next season in New York. 





The death of Mr. Tennant, the well-known 
tenor, occurred this week. He had been for some 
time in confinement for unsoundness of mind. 





A room will shortly be prepared at the Kensington 
Museum for the reception of Musical Works and 
Literature, to be opened free to the Public. 





The tenor Schnorr died in Germany a few days 
ago. He was the only living tenor who could 
successfully interpret the Music of the Future 





Malle. Adelina Patti will sing at Baden-Baden in 
September for her benefit. The grand Salon de 
Conversation is to be placed gratuitously at her 
service, 





In Baden-Baden the performances will include 
Charton-Demeure, Sanchioli, Castelli, Accursi, 
Nicolini, Delle-Sedie, Mercuriali, Agnesi, Bottesini, 
Saraste, &c. Nothing but Verdi is announced. 











The Portrait of Mozart, which lately came into 
the possession of the Director of the Musical Union, 
painted, in 1770 by Batoni, is now in the hands of 
the engraver. 





Mr. G. Gretton will take part in a s¢ance musicale 
at the Boulogne Cathedral on the 8th proximo. 
Several of Mr. Gretton’s own compositions will be 
played on the organ by the author. 





Joseph Lenz, counsellor and director of the 
Musical Institute at Coblentz, is dead. He was an 


excellent musician, and highly esteemed by all who 
knew him. 





Mr. Brewster Wylie, who has lately returned 
from Florence, has accepted an.eight months’ 
engagement for America. Mr. Wylie hasa tenor 
voice of some sweetness, and we wish him good 
fortune with Transatlantic audiences. 





The Gazette Musicale, interested in the success of 
“T,’ Africaine,” informs its readers that on the first 
night of its performance in London tickets fetched 
fabulous prices. For once we can confirm its state- 
ments. 





The workmen of Paris are about to start a journal 
on their own account. There is this novelty about 
the plan : the articles are to be paid for according to 
the value put upon them by the subscribers. Capital 
chance for the demagogues. 





A Conversazione, for the instruction of instrumen: 
talists and the formation of good orchestras, will be 
opened the first of September, at Stuttgardt. The 
direction will be confided to Eckert, the Chapel 
Master, and the lessons will be gratuitious. 





There are in Paris, at the present time, three 
eminent pianists and composers — Rubinstein, 
Henri Herz, and Lubeck—passing their honey- 
moon, and receiving the congratulations of their 
Parisian friends. 





Miss Menken has left England for a short vacation, 
but returns in September to appear in Mr. John 
Brougham’s new play “ The Child of the Sun.” At 
some cost she has been enabled to postpone her 
Paris engagement. 





The Berlin Royal Opera statistics, of the year ended 
last week, show that 254 representations had been 
given, consisting of thirty-two grand operas, fifty-six 
comic operas, and fifty-six ballets. The novelties 
were limited to one grand opera, “L’Etoile du 
Turan,” by Wuerst, and one ballet ** Sardanapal.” 





The Deluge, with “ real rain” is to be represented 
at the Chatelet. We wonder whether ‘ real beasts” 
will also enter the ark, and whether that uniformity 
in the size of antediluvian animals will be preserved, 
with which the toy of childhood has made us 
familiar. 

We are requested to correct the statement 
which appeared in our last number of the popular 
composer, Offenbach, being, a violinist. The 
violoncello is his instrument, upon which he has 
lately been playing at Ems, to the delight of the 
fashionable world at that favorite spa. 





The Prince of Wales and a numerous body of 
aristocratic and opulent patrons of the arts assem- 
bled last week at Marlborough House, and approved 
the plan submitted for the construction of a hall of 
science and art, It is to contain 5000 persons 
seated, and is shaped like an amphitheatre. 





Our French readers will remember with plea- 
sure the successful production of a comic opera 
in two acts at the Opéra Comique a short time 
ago, entitled “ Le Trésor du Pierrét.” Its author, 


M. Eugéne Gautier, Professor of Harmony at the 
Conservatoire Imperial de Musique, refrained from 
publishing his score in any shape whatever— 
having, no doubt, the same conscientious anxiety 
to touch and retouch after representation evinced 
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by Mr. Costa. The partition is now ready, how- 
ever, for the engraver, and we have much pleasure 
in announcing that this charming work, which 
has brought M. Gautier into the first flight of 
French composers, will first be published, with an 
English version, by Messrs. Cramer and Co. 
Limited. An analysis of the drama, which is 
exceedingly amusing, appeared in our French cor- 
respondence some six months ago. 





On Thursday evening last week the pupils of 
M. Sainton presented him with a beautiful photo- 
graphic album, richly bound in ivory and gold. 
containing their carte de visite portraits, with the 
following inscription on a golden shield:— 
“Presented to Prosper Sainton, Esq., as a tribute 
of respect and esteem from his affectionate 
pupils.” 





Barnum’s museum was utterly destroyed by fire 
on Thursday fortnight. So far as the building 
was concerned, this was of little importance; but 
many thousands of curiosities were irretrievably 
lost. Worse still, a large number of employés 
are suddenly deprived of their occupation and 
means of support. 





We understand that at a general meeting lately 
held of the Royal Society of Female Musicians. 
Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, to whose position in 
the musical world the personal esteem in which 
she is held has nota little contributed, was elected 
honorary treasurer in the room of the founder, the 
late Miss Masson. 





The engagements for English opera are as 
follows :—Soprani, Mesdame Louisa Pyne and 
Lemmens-Sherrington; Contralti, Mesdame Poole 
and Emma Heywood; Tenors, Messrs. Adams, 
Henry Haigh, and Cummings; Basses, Messrs. 
Weiss, A. Laurence, Patey, Corri, and a new artist, 
Mr. Foley, who has appeared in Italian opera as 
Signor Foli. The officials remain as before. The 
Company will open with the “ Africaine,” with 
Mesdames Pyne and Sherrington in the female 
parts, Mr, Weiss as Nelusco. 





The examinations of the Conservatoire of Music 
in Paris continued during the past week, and in- 
cluded singing, violin, and violoncello. The fol- 
lowing numbers obtained various prizes :—Male 
vocalists, 11; females, 17; for violoncello, 4; for 
violin, 7; including a young female pupil of Alard, 
a first prize. The solfeggio classes numbered not 
fewer than 25 male and 32 female students, who 
received, according to their merits, first, second, or 
third medal. Some remarkable talent of great 
promise obtained prizes in the above classes. A 
first class medal was awarded to a young vocalist, 
aged nine years, Mdlle. Van Lier. 





M. Strakosch writes indignantly to the Presse 
Théatrale, dating from London :— Monsieur the 
editor: You announce that my sister-in-law 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti, is about to marry and that 
the betrothal took place on the 18th July. Will 
you have the goodness to inform your readers that 


and the £2,700 debt to bea simple contract one. The 
corporation held as seeurity for the £5,000 debt bond 
of the company to the value of £10,000. The appel- 
lants admitted the entire debt as amounting to £7,700, 
but submitted that both debts of £5,000 and £2,700 
should be declared. to be simple contract debts only, 
so that the corporation should come in pari passu 
with other creditors, and should not by reason of the 
special charge and the £10,000 bonds, be in a better 
position than the other creditors of the company. 
The company was incorporated in July 1862, and the 
articles of association were apparently prepared 
by the directors themselves, and the whole 
question turned upon the borrowing power contained 
in those articles, which were, to say the least of 
them, obscurely expressed. By February, 1864, the 
company became embarrassed, having called up all 
their shares, and at a subsequent meeting of directors 
it was agreed to raise the £5,000 in question on bond 
for £10,000. This, it was contended the directors 
had no right to do, Their Lordships reserved judg- 
ment. 

Ford's Theatre, Washington, where Mr. Lincoln 
was assassinated, is doomed never to be reopened. 
Says the Weekly Review,—Immediately after the 
assassination it was stated that the establishment 
would surely change its character. Every one felt 
the necessity of its doing so. Something like com- 
petition prevailed among several religious denomina- 
tions, all of whom we were given to understand 
made offers for its purchase. If we are accurately 
informed, the price demanded by Mr. Ford was at 
least double the value of the property. Conceding 
that Mr. Ford is a loyal man—and he has declared 
the fact, almost with tears in his eyes—is this alto- 
gether a creditable operation? The melancholy 
occurrence which gave importance to his wretched 
establishment made it at the same time infamous. 
Public morality demands that like other dens of 
infamy it should be suppressed. Mr. Ford’s rights 
are of course to be reasonably respected. The value 
of the property before the assassination is all that 
he should demand for it now. The people will not 
allow Mr. Ford to speculate in the blood of their 
murdered President.. Had the theatre been opened 
last week, according to Mr. Ford's silly announce- 
ment, he would by this time have nothing to offer 
but bare walls and a ground plot. There would 
without doubt have been a disturbance, and the 
audience might have exercised its ancient privilege 
of tearing up the benches, and bestowing them on 
the performers. 


-- 
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MUSIC IN THE CHURCH MILITANT, 





animal. 


instrument. 
descended from above. 


and in despite of the rights of others. 





this news is fabulous and wholly without founda- 
tion. The journals have frequently announced 


She has as yet not thought it worth her while to 
deny such reports. But this time she holds it 
necessary to contradict the circulated rumour.” 
And yet for all M. Strakosch’s indignation, the 
public have to thank Malle. Patti and not the 
journals if the former rumour of matrimony is 
without foundation now. 





On Saturday the case of the Strand Musick Hall 
came on in Chancery. An appeal was made by the 
official liquidator from an order of the Master of the 
Rolls, who in respect to certain debts of £5,000 and 
£2,700 respectively, due by the company to the Eu- 
ropean and American Finance Corporation, had held 
the debt of £5,000 to constitute a charge on the pro- 





| has come down from above. 


perty of the company, with interest at £10 per cent; | 


Man is a musical instrument, and a singing 
He has his free will with respect to his 
song, but: the sphere of his song is circumscribed 
by his natural instinct, which is, in fact, the 
revelation of his status or condition as a musical 
The privilege and the right have 
Man may trample both 
under foot if he so please, but this he cannot do 
without setting up an imaginary right of his own, 
The 
differences which now meet us on all sides with 
respect to music in the Sanctuary, arise altogether 
Malle. Patti’s intended marriage (Heaven knows from the individual setting up an unwarrantable 
how many husbands have been ascribed to her!). | law of one’s own, against the general law which 
Perfect loyalty to 
the law is stern justice to all; for there is but one 
foundation for the right, and no man can claim 
for himself, more than all others can claim for 
themselves. This is clear with respect to music 
in its secondary state—a thing of love, joy, and 
beauty to man in his journey through life. But 
music in its primary estate must be considered in 
quite another manner, because the rights of the 
Donor are here paramount, and it is not for us here 
to do what we will or what we can, but what we 
ought to do, ‘The right is not here the measure 
of my right, or the measure of that of others, but 
it is a right which demands an activity corre- 


accompanied the gift of the right. Has any 

nation a right to worship Gop in public without 

music? Whatever the renovators of our National 

Church may have resolved on this point, no Bible- 

churchman (and as for other soi disant churchmen 

they are not worth a thought) can in these days 

deny Gon's right to His own music in His own 

service; and in His eye, all places of Divine worship 

are “places where they sing.” This phrase which 

occurs in our Book of Common Prayer (‘places 

where they sing ’’) must not be taken as indicative 

of the promulgation of a law on the part of our 
Tudor Church reformers that Divine worship 
could be rightly rendered without music, but 
simply this, that there were churches which had 
not been robbed of the means and appliances of 
worship with music, and that there were Churches 
also, which had been so defrauded that they were 
without these means and appliances. The refusal 
to give back to Gop His own music in his own 
worship, was a huge falsity with Anabaptists and 
Quakers, but it was one which was never intel- 
ligable to the great mass of the English nation, 
and like all falsehoods dependant upon epochs has 
died out of itself, 

We are now all engaged, and heartily so, in 
disputing about—not the right of Gop to His 
own music—but the measure of that right; and 
“the Church,” as it is called, is ina pretty fer- 
ment about the matter. Our Saviour in His 
day described the Church as a mustard tree, and 
foretold to us that it should be a tree of preter- 
natural dimensions. Now everybody knows that 
each baptised person is a leaf, or a bud, or a twig, 
or a branch of this mustard tree; but the mo- 
ment there is any reference made to this solitary 
Tree of Life, growing in what was once the 
Garden of Gop, there is a general denial of its 
existence as ONE TREE, and a supercilious asser- 
tion of a long avenue of mustard trees, It has at 
last come to this, that with respect to the harmony 
or music in the tree, every one has an imaginary 
tree of his own, and his own way of manuring 
and watering the earth in which it stands. The 
Church is no longer a tree planted by the Hanp 
from above; it is a forest of scrubby trees spring- 
ing up from beneath. That which comes from 
below is certain to die; but in the meantime 
honest and true men must look to the care and 
culture of the Ong Trex.’ 

The bastard mustard tree is an object of 
sedulous attention on the part of men in 
every grade of society. Here is Archdeacon 
Prest, the well-known fuglenan of Dr. 
Barina, the Bishop of Durham, oracularly de- 
livering himself, in an archidiaconal charge, of 
his notions of the dangers of what he calls “the 
exaggeration of the musical element in our ser- 
vices.” The archdeacon is a wily priest: he is 
careful not to say that the exaggeration exists in 
Gop's services, but only in the professional ser- 
vices of Durham priests of his own creed; for 
every archdeacon: has a \ereed in these days, and 
that creed is, as near as may be, the creed of his 
bishop. 

Archdeacon Prest avoids the mention of the 
name of Gop as far as he can in this matter, and 
as to the Divine Right to music in worship it is ma- 
nifest such an idea never entered his archidiaconal 
head. There is no appeal tothe Bible; the Arch- 
deacon appeals to Acts-of-Parliament-law, and 
he states. i act ot ETE Queen 
Evs@aBetR, Leeda trbces A ape of 
Queen Anng, and therein it is laid down that the 
people of England a aa oad oud given 
to them by Gop to worship Hit’ in His own music ; 
and Gop dishonoured before the, whole nation by 
a formal rejection and denial of this, His right. 
And then the Archdeacon goes on to expatiate 
upon the miserable music in our|cathedrals, which 
he, in his dense ignorance, describes as “ elaborate 
services,” and laments over a pretended desire on 
the part of parish choirs to emulate the mock im- 
portance of this wretehed harmonical doggerel. 

When the Acts of Parliament that created 








sponding to the urgency of the law which has 


the present form of our national church were 
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first promulgated, the English people were 
not permitted to have any say in the matter. 
The ,establishment of the Book of Common 
Prayer during the reign of Queen Evizaseru alone 
cost the English nation the lives and fortunes of 
upwards of seventy thousand persons. These 
witnesses to a Christian faith of some sort could 
not have suffered had they not been flesh and 
blood, and bad they not been somewhat more 
than flesh and blood they would not have suffered 
atall. But Gon’s right in those days was Act of 
Parliament right, and Tudor Act of Parliament 
right in matters of religion were the rights of 
money, and a small circle of humanity, centred in 
and about the Court. Archdeacon Prxst is a bad 
divine, a worse lawyer, and an incomprehensible 
priest. There is a petition in our Book of Common 
Prayer grounded upon an appeal to the Derry as 
one “ who alone workest great marvels,”’ and the 
petition is for a continuous falling of the dew of 
the divine blessing upon bishops and curates. 
Archdeacon Prest stands in need of much irriga- 
tion from this dew; and if he cannot of himself 
indite an Archidiaconal Charge, containing some- 
what more of good sense and good feeling than 
this his last essay, we trust, in compassion to the 
curates in his diaconate, he will in future seek 
assistance from the pen of some lawyer or 
musician. 

Any reference to an English bishop stationed 
abroad is a matter of some delicacy, for no one 
knows who is a bishop and who is not, if sta- 
tioned beyond the Channel Islands, There isa 
Dr. Trowmr who is described as Bishop of 
Gibraltar. On this celebrated rock there are two 
parsons stationed to water the Gibraltar branch of 
the Mustard tree. One is a chaplain appointed 
by the Secretary of State, and as chaplain, of 
course independent of a bishop’s license; the 
other is the chaplain’s assistant. The head 
chaplain—a good sort of fellow—has never 


paid any attention to music, and knoweth 
not the difference between ‘God save the 
Queen” and “Yankee Doodle.” Of course 


he cannot sing that lively tune “the Old 
Hundredth,”’ but he respects the rights of others, 
and permits his assistant priest and the congre- 
gation to sing where and when it is proper to do 
so; in this way giving Gop His due, and cele- 
brating a service wherein Gop is intended to be 
honoured by the employment of music in His 
worship. Now what does the Bishop of Gibraltar? 
Meddle and muddle, of course. He has no hold 
over the head chaplain, and so he issues his order 
to the assistant chaplain and Gibraltar church- 
men, that they may sing here a little and there a 
little, but all prayers in our Prayer Book he 
directs to be read, as if they were notices of a 
vestry, or orders from the Commander-in-Chief. 
Now, if Dr. Trower had been made bishop 
after the manner of St. Polycarp and St. 
Ignatius (we mean the dead Ignatius, not the 
living one), a proper consideration and respect 
would attend any order he might be pleased to 
make; but be it remembered, we, the people 
of England, have made Dr. Trower bishop 
Her Masesty the Queen, in her great con- 
descension permitted Lord Pautmersron to select 
Dr. Trower as our Episcopal representative on 
the Rock of Gibraltar, and should Lord Patmens- 
ton make bishops distasteful to the majority of 
Englishmen we should set to work and operate on 
our representatives in the House of Commons. 
and get our popular premier discharged, although 
we bold him in much love and esteem; our 
Premier must not annoy us with bad bishops. 

Dr. Trower has forgotten the rights of others 
when asserting his own imaginary right, and he wil! 
find from conduct like this that he may get himself 
into much tribulation coming from and originating 
entirely with himself. The English nation, in 
virtue of the great kindness of our Sovereign, did 
not make Dr. Trower bishop of Gibraltar that h« 
might make a law unto himself with respect t 
the people's worship in that place, which in our 
mind dishonours Gop and degrades humanity. 





There was a time in this country when neither 
soldiers nor sailors were supposed to have souls. 
There was no military regulation forbidding them 
the road to heaven, but there was much of prac- 
tice pointing “the other way.” Now, however, 
we are all becoming religious, and there was an 
extraordinary meeting at the Mansion House the 
other day of the friends of church and chapel 
building among the dissenters in aid of watering 
the great mustard tree and its music. Every 
credit was given to the BrsHor or Lonpon, but 
it was affirmed by the alleged irregular twigs of 
this mustard tree, that there was an imperative 
need of the iminediate erection of no less than 
seven hundred churches in and about this great 
metropolis, each church being calculated to hold 
a thousand persons. The prospect of an addi- 
tional increase of seven hundred organs; seven 
hundred organ players, seven hundred choirs, and 
seven hundred thousand worshippers, warmed the 
heart of our good Lorp Mayor, and both he and 
the well-known Samurt Moruey spoke out and 
subscribed like true Britons, And here we should 
mention that Mr. Cusirr, a late Lorp Mayor. 
has just completed the erection of a free church 
in that dark and benighted part of the metro- 
polis called Islington, where, if one wishes to 
hear the right application of music in the 
Sanctuary one must go and worship in the 
Dissenting chapels in the parish. But the late 
Lorp Mayor's new church in Islington is not 
only to be a Free Church but a Choir Church; 
and, as the Bishor or Lonvon has approved of 
everything done in St. Alban’s, Holborn, with the 
exception of the incense, it would not much 
surprise us should the new incumbent send to M. 
Groesé, of Bruges for chasuble and dalmatic, 
tunicle and stole, maniple and burse, all of which. 
be it remembered, are now allowed, it is reported, 
in church service by those excellent and far-seeing 
prelates, the preaching BisHors or Lonpon and 
Wincuester. Light is springing up in the dark 
corners of Islington; and let no man despair, 
for where go vestments there goes music, 

Such are the signs of a revival (as the Method. 
ists would call it) of the religious life as respecte 
worship with the general public, and it would be 
strango if the feeling did not in some way or other 
permeate into the Army and Navy. Our Rifle 
Volunteer corps have taken the lead, and music 
with this body is receiving due and honourable 
attention. Among the regiments of the Line 
worship-music was making steady progress, and 
in those places where our soldiers had military 
chapels, the men had formed themselves into choirs 
and were straining every nerve to imitate their 
brethren in arms in Prussia, where we know the 
worship services of the military are peculiarly 
fine. Unhappily the Parson-in-Chief—the Rev. 
Mr. Gretg—has forgotten his Bible, his right, 
the rights of the men, and the order of his 
Gop; and directions have been issued that 
the answering order of worship in our Prayer 
Book is for the future to be a low, under- 
toned, talking, conversational, buzzing jabber ; 
which, where men alone are present, must be of all 
sounds frightfully. undevotional and irreverent. 
British soldiers are in future to hear the prayer 
and to join in it,—that Gop would be pleased to 
open their mouths that they may shew forth His 
praise,—and then they are either to shut up their 
mouths, or do that which every Bible reader 
knows to be contrary to Gop’s command. There 
is further a direct regulation issued that the 
Psalms in future are not to be sung, but 
to be read. Whose and what right has 
been respected by such an order as this? 
Mr. Greta must be out of his senses if he 
conceives such a regulation as this can ever 
stand. England, as a nation, forbids it; for Eng- 
land, as a nation, believes in the Bible, and not in 
the disloyalty and irreverence of, priests. By 
what right does Mr. Gie1e require of an English- 
man that he, in company with a mob of some 
hundreds, should mumble, jabber, or grow) 
through the odd verse of one of Gop’s hymns 








under the shocking pretence that he is wor- 
shipping in accordance with Gop'’s own order? 
We should much like to hear what Mr. Giere has 
to say upon this point. 

Notwithstanding the slight obstacles that have 
presented themselves here and there in the 
advance of the service of song in the Sanctuary, 
the prospect is on all sides full of bloom and 
promise. The friends of Church music, we regret 
to observe, have brought on themselves much of 
this discouragement by their own unwise and 
misdirected zeal. If singing in divine worship 
does not stand far above any law of what is called 
“The Church” there is no law for singing in 
divine worship at all. The High Church 
advocates for singing rest their argument in its 
favour upon what they call the “law of the 
Church.” The law is far above the Church, and 
the Church has never degraded herself by 
thinking otherwise. The Church consists of 
the people and their ministers, and it needs 
no arbitration of bishops in its claims for light 
and liberty with regard to order in musical service. 
Order is an efflux from truth, and everything that 
is just and right is drawn out of the truth; the 
Bible is the truth; and so far as the Church is in 
harmony with the Bible, the Church is the reflection 
of the truth. The Bible points out to every man 
his right in divine service, and we trust to see a 
speedy termination of this disloyalty towards Gon’s 
music on the part of bishops, priests and curates ; 
and that howsoever they may now be afflicted and 
distressed in mind and body touching the rights 
of music in divine worship, they may from honesty 
of purpose and innocency of life arrive at such a 
revelation of the truth as may lead not only to 
their special edification and comfort, but also to 
the general peace of the people of the church, 
and a manifest advance of Gon’s glory in His 
worship and with His music. 

In conclusion, we entreat of all bishops, priests, 
and deacons, that, before they give any directions 
for reading the Bible hymns, they should duly 
consider they lay claim to Apostolical succession. 
Now, Apostolical succession means a continuance 
of the life and action of Curisr and His Apostles. 
Curis? himself was not a reader of Psalms—He 
was a singer of them. He sang them in the 
Temple, and His last act before going forth to 
the Mount of Olives was the singing—not the 
reading—of the Great Hallel, as the seven Pass- 
over Psalms are said to have been called, and his 
Apostles joined in chorus. 

Surely no man can have any justifiable claim to 
the virtues of apostolical succession who would or 
could solemnly and aforethought send forth an 
edict for the reading of that poetry which Curist 
and His apostles by their example demonstrating 
ought to be sung. And mind, not reading in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but a reading of a 
noble and holy lyric by a man in a high box of 
one verse of the poem replied toby a leader in 
another high box followed by a general unintel- 
ligible murmuring and mumbling of the people 
beneath him. Such a travestie is not only a 
denial of the rights of the members of Curist’s 
body, but a contentious and heretical departure 
from Apostolical order, and such as places the claim 
to Apostolical succession is a most doubtful, if not 
ridiculous light. We trust to hear no more of 
directions touching psalm-reading, episcopal, 
archidiaconal, sacerdotal, or otherwise. Right 
must prevail, 
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THE INFANCY OF MUSIC. 








The exact period “when Music, heavenly maid, 
was young,” has never been accurately determined ; 
the dictum of the poet notwithstanding. As- 
suredly Mr. Cotztns took poetic but not historic 
‘icence when he asserted that period was, “while 
yet in early Greece she sung.” The Heavenly 
Maid, at the time Greece was at its earliest, 
was a very matured virgin: she had attained the 
age of the strata; she was probably coeval with 
the days when Darwrn’s latest morkey organised 
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himself into the first man. Accepting the Dar. | 
winian theory, the homogeneous brute, on losing | 
his tail, likely looked out for an instrument on) 
which to celebrate the event, some centuries or | 
so before the discovery of a primitive fife by Pan. | 
Rejecting the Darwinian theory, and seeking the 
safer track of history, we find in the ruins of 
Khorsabad, situated about twenty miles to the 
south of the town of Mosul, and excavated by the 
French consul at the latter place, M. Borra, the 
mound of Kouyunjik, which is believed to contain 
the ruins of old Nineveh ; and Mr. Layarp, in his 
‘Monuments of Nineveh,” observes that many 
of these monuments contain inscriptions of 
musical instruments, which existed some centuries 
probably before the period in which these monu- 
ments were erected; and they must have been 
put up about 1000 years s.c. These instru- 
ments were used at religious and popular cere- 
monies, and yet music at that age was to all 
intents an aged science. For the art in the 
East has scarcely progressed since similar instru- 
ments were handled by the Assyrians 3000 years 
ago. Many of the peculiar customs attendant on 
a musical ceremony are yet found in an unchanged 
state; and it is therefore less improbable that a 
science which in thousands of years has under- 
gone imperceptible development should have 
existed for thousands of year previously in the 
same unchanged condition; and, though we can- 
not assert that the musical system of the early 
Assyrian was similar to our own, though less 
perfect, or that it possessed scales and rhythmical 
constructions similar to ours, though more incom- 
plete, there is little doubt that it had an anti- 
quity which dwarfs our own music into a young 
and comparatively untried art. 

Regarded historically, vocal music precedes in 
antiquity instrumental music. In Mr. Carn 
En@gu’'s capital work he informs us that there 
are yet a few savage tribes who, though they 
possess a number of songs, are totally unacquainted 
with any instrument. Such accompaniments as 
they use are produced by the clapping of hands, 
or the beating of pieces of wood together. The 
origin of instruments first started with the sound 
of a man’s footfall, as he marched along singing 
his song—perhaps the effect was borne upon him 
in the procession or a dance. At all events, the 
earliest and crudest form of an instrument is that 
of a drum, which precedes by a progressive step 
the pipe of reed or wood, which at first appeared 
without finger holes, and capable only of. produc- 
ing one or two notes. The pipe leads to the 
horn—of cattle or elephant; and this again ushers 
in the combination of pipes, such as the double 
pipe and the Pandan pipe, the Syrinw of the 
ancients, used still among many savage tribes. 
This was the first instrument on which a melody 
could be played, and was naturally in its earliest 
stages an arrangement of different keys without 
order of notes, without in fact any consecutive 
system whatever. Next came an instrument 
which was made of a series of pieces of sonorous 
wood, constructed to vibrate under the blow of a 
hammer, like our harmonicon. This probably 
suggested itself at a very early period of musical 
progress, and it is still in use among wild tribes 
in a primitive state, though generally arranged 
with some contrivance for increasing the sound 
like our sounding-board. But amorg some of the 
savage rffitions a stringed instrument is found 
even before the use of wind instruments—an in- 
vention of an elastic stick bent with one or two 
strings like a bow, suggested apparently by the 
twang of a bow when used in war or the chase. 
Thus the bow was the father of the harp, lyre, 
dulcimer, and even of the spinet, violin, and 
pianoforte. 

Vocal music in its development is closely 
allied with instrumental music: the vocal pro- 
gress of the lowest nations goes side by side witb 
their advance in instrumentation. The songs 
of savages seldom extend beyond the interval of 
the fifth, though sometimes a transition into the 


of primitive vocal music. -Mr. ENGEL says the 
intervals range in the following order:—prime, 
fifth, third, second, sixth, octave, fourth, seventh, 
though not with each interval distinctly intoned, 
but rather as a violinist draws his finger rapidly 
over the string from one note to another to 
connect them. Not infrequently the song is an 
imitation of that of a bird, as the Aangitsch 
songs of the natives of Kamtschatka, which 
derive their name and origin from a wild duck 
(Anas glacialis) which flocks in numbers there and 
whose notes are C E GC F A repeated. 

But the faculty of imitation is not the only 
musical faculty of the primitive tribes of men. 
Power of creating music is common to man, 
susceptibility for music common to him in savage 
or civilised state, and not wholly dependent on 
his social advancement. The savage when roused 
into emotion finds it natural to give vent to 
certain melodious phrases improvised by the 
sensations of the moment; the civilised man can 
do little more, often does less. If these phrases 
are impressive they are caught and retained by 
others aud become perpetuated: hence national 
music. The antiphonal beauty of our chants is 
old as the day when Miriam answered the women 
who “ went out after her with timbrels and with 
dances;’’ and the solemn glory of thanksgiving 
has a precedent in the olden time of Davin and 
the Philistine, when ‘‘the women came out of all 
the cities of Israel, singing and dancing, to meet 
King Savut, with tabrets, with joy, and with 
instruments of music.” _ 


SHAKESPEARE A LOVE-PROPHET, 








The poetic gospel preached between the years 
1580 and 1590 was, like Christianity itself, an 
evangel of love. When Wittiam Smaxesprann first 
wrought in that language already enriched by Sir 
Pamir Sipney, Daniet, Spencer, Drayton, Mar- 
Low, and Carman, whose works, as quaint Meres 
writes, “ gorgeouslie invested it in rare ornaments 
and resplendent abiliments,” but had not made it 
the tongue which should last, the state of national 
thought was one of transition. The Reformed reli- 
gion had not fundamentally changed society, though 
it was sapping the old foundations; but the inner 
life of the nation was one of perplexity. The ancient 
holds on creed were giving way: the new creed was 
still undefined. The beautifyl idealism which had 
fixed a divine type of womanhood (necessary to an 
earlier and more chivalrous age) had degenerated 
into Mariolatry, and must be swept away; and as 
the godlike type of woman fell, so it was natural to 
suppose the human type should suffer. Feu- 
dalism had expired under the Hennres, and the 
old form of chivalry which worshipped the 
feminine ideal had fallen with feudalism. With 
the ruffs and farthingales woman was lighter 
esteemed than in the days of the hanging sleeves 
and pointed toes, and even than in the later time 
when a floral conceit cast a veil of poetry on the 
struggles of a long and bloody war. It was an 
age of eating and drinking; of stalwart men and 
large appetites ; of venison pasties, capons, sack, 
and flagons of brown ale; of big galleons and 
ruffs a yard deep; of kettle-drums’ and stately 
pageants; of bear-baiting and elaborate masques; 
of inflated and hyperbolical discourse, when men 
used all the polysyllabic adjectives in every sen- 
tence and punned like a dictionary of synonyms. 
In such a time women held an unrecognised 
position, notwithstanding that “a fountain of 
honour and comfortable cloud of rain,” as the 
Granp Sxrenror called Exvizanern, sat on the 
throne of England. It was the wife’s duty “to 
place her hand below her husband's foot;” she 
should “kneel for peace;” she owed him “ such 
duty as the subject owes the prince;” she was not 
his helpmate in the world’s battle, but bound to 
yield him only “ love, fair looks, and true obedi- 
ence.” The sexual love of the age was a love of 
possession, the fear a fear of dishonour. Conjugal 
obedience was to be enforced, conjugal infidelity 
tobe forcibly prevented. Then it was that a 


of art rose in SHAKESPEARE. He wrote ‘‘ Othello,” 
“Cymbeline,” and “The Merry Wives of Windsor,”’ to 
expose the folly of jealousy in man. Ford is later 
Othello, as Othello is a more passionate Posthumus, 
each exhibiting the wickedness of disbelief. He 
wrote the “Winter's Tale,” and drew womanly purity 
to subdue the age by beauty and the sweet influences 
of imagination. eontes is a repetition of Ford, and 
the same idea dominates, but in more powerful 
dress—the idea of Fidelity exemplified in woman. 
In all his plays Smaxesrrare preached the sanctity 
of the marriage rite; he overthrew Anrrnos; he ex- 
pounded love not as an art but as a gospel; he 
decried the fear of matrimony, maintaining that 
woman's treachery was a fable, that the marriage tie 
secured her faithfulness, that it was the single who 
met with false women, tho celibate who made them. 
The three female characters of this same play—the 
‘* Winters’ Tale,” are all virtuous, all patterns in 
their several conditions—the sweet Perdita, the 
noble Hermoine, the honest Paulina. The men only 
are selfish, passionate, mean, or vicious, and being 
such must bow to the pedestal on which Hermione 
is placed, the faithful, enduring, and perfect woman. 
The poet, too, insists on second marriage as being, 
if honourable, better for people advanced in years 
than is widowhood. Thus Paulina is not permitted 
to remain a widow; the King gives her Camillo, ‘an 
honourable husband,” fitted for “‘ worth and honesty’ 
like the Nurse’s. The whole play is a song in honour 
of womanly fidelity, and like most of his, insists on 
purity as woman’s chief and common attribute. 

But in constituting Love, as SHAKESPEARE ever 
did, the mainspring of his action, it was necessary 
to introduce the erring element. To establish a 
story some of his characters must sin. Without 
faults there is perfection, and in perfection un- 
acting and unattacked no human interest can lie, 
It is only in sinning and struggling, in the tem- 
porary domination of error and the final triumph 
of truth, that a story is made; and thus love 
being the great element, in love must the imper- 
fection be found. Thus coerced, SHAKESPZARR, 
true to the mission he preached, made man the 
erring agent. The passion of love was his motive 
power: the sinfulness of the passion must be 
bestowed on his male characters, He was in the 
mechanical stage of development when he wrote 
the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” but even then the 
poet's early instinct was pure. He elected to 
display the power of love in the man of sentiment 
and the man of business—a task which exercised 
all his psychological ingenuity to shape the means 
to his ends. Both heroes become the victim of 
the passion, each in despite of honour, reason, 
and morality, for Love is supreme and knows no 
laws. But mark: though it is the poet’s theme 
to treat of Love in this play as the irresponsible 
and omnipotent, he never sullies his female ideal 
by bestowing the unbounded passion on his 
women, It is the men who sin, and who, sinning, 
err with a delicacy which leaves no distaste of 
coarseness, Even the error of Love is with him 
tender, delicate, and worthy of pity. 

He lived in an age of coarseness, and had to con- 
form to its habits. Then, as now, wit consisted in 
the disregard of the decencies, but it was then the 
moral decencies which were to be disregarded, and 
now it is simply the social conventionalities, To 
attain humour, to bow to the spirit of the times, 
Smaxesreane had to introduce occasional impurity ; 
but he is careful even in this. Marina, in a house 
of ill fame, remains pure and unspotted; Juliet 
is the sweet girl-wife amid all her Nurse's impure 
ribaldries; the mainspring of ‘‘ Hamlet” is adulte- 
rous passion, yet the guilty Queen utters no unclean 
thought. It is the highest compliment we can pay 
Tennyson to say he has drawn Guinevere os 
SHAKESPEARE might. The libidinons character of an 
after-age had no reflex in Writtam Smaxesprann’s 
pictures; the venomed lies of Por, the brilliant 
slander of Brnon had been contradicted before they 
were imagined. There is in fact no estimating in 
how’ great a degree we of this time owe our trust in 
woman, and our respect of her moral worth to the 
influence of him who made love so beautiful a theme 








octave occurs. But the fifth is the chief range 


prophet of social manners no-less than a prophet 
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Panis, July 26th. 

M. de Planard’s libretto of “ Maria,” produced 
in 1826, is an opéra comique of the mildest and 
most inoffensive description, and would scarcely 
find grace in the eyes of the habitués of the 
theatres of 1865. Great “sensation” pieces were 
then unknown, and the difference between 
“opéra” and “opéra comique” was as well 
defined as that which exists between tragedy and 
comedy. The latter (opéra comique) has been 
working for a long time past in a new direction, 
and the pieces now produced at the Salle Favart 
are often as heavy and as full of tragic incidents 
as any five act ‘“‘ grand” opera; and, in fact, the 
only real distinction to be made between the two 
genres is, that in one the dialogue is spoken and 
in the other it is rendered musically in the form 
of recitative. ‘New and effective scenery and 
gorgeous appointments” were rare in those days; 
murder and other criminal pursuits weve scarcely 
considered necessary to ensure the success of a 
work, whose very title of “comique”’ seemed to 
promise a lively view of the subject chosen for-a 
plot. The editors of musical journals, such as 
the “ Troubadour du Boristhéne,” “La Harpe 
Enervante,” &c., were quiet, inoffensive gentlemen ; 
and if by press of business a foreign correspondent 
was a day en retard in sending his letter, they did 
not write him epistles of an abusive character, 
telling him to “hurry up” with his “copy.”* And 
the public, less feverish and excited than that of 
the present day, was easily content with such a 
piece as that which I am about to describe to you, 
and which I beg to state at once will cause no 
pang of terror to the most sensitive of your 
readers. 

The heroine of the story is the supposed grand- 
child of an old soldier named Georges, who is the 
factotum of another old grognard (name unknown) 
described in the cast as the Baron. This vague 
personage has taken unto himself a wife known 
as the Baroness, and they have a daughter named 
Emilie, who is to be married to Adolphe, a young 
officer; and when the piece begins, the said 
Adolphe and his brother Henri arrive at the Baron's 
mansion. Congratulations are exchanged, and the 
first scene seems more like a happy dénouement 
than the commencement of a piece. But we learn 
from a confidential “aside,” sung by the future 
bridegroom (tenor), that he doesn’t care about 
his bride at all; and then we have a scene for the 
Baron and Georges, and we learn that the wife of 
the former was his early love, and the widow of 
one of his ancient compagnons d'armes, who had 
betrayed the confidence his friend had placed in 
him, and had married her himself; but that he 
had been killed in a duel a short time after his 
wedding, and that on the Baron's presenting him- 
self a second time he had been more successful, 
and had obtained the privilege of consoling her. 
He is about to confide something more important 
to his aide-de-camp, but the author, full of malice, 
leaves us in suspense; the Baron going off, and 
postponing the revelation on the plea that the 
hour has arrived when occur the “ five minutes” 
devoted to his toilet. This observation (which 
renders us thoughtful) is received with perfect 
resignation by Georges. We have the appearance 
of two episodic characters, Lubin and Suzette, who 
are supposed to represent the comic element of 
the piece, and whose humour, to say the best of 
it, is not of a hysterical tendency. Marie, who 
now presents herself, tells us that she has “a 
silent sorrow here,” and has a tenderly Platonic 
scene with Adolphe, who tries in vain to discover 
the cause of her sadness. The Baronne and faith- 
ful retainers come in, and we feel the finale 
approaching, and sit it out. Henri, who is a 
malin, says mysteriously to his brother “Silence !” 
and his brother, rendered uneasy in his mind by 
the observation, asks the public at two distinct 
periods of the ensemble, ‘‘ Poarquoi donc m’a-t-il 


Perhaps the foreign contributors in those haleyon 
worn taleiatonndin _ 








dit silence?’ and as the public doesn’t answer 
him, appeals to the chandelier until the curtain 
falls. The marriage ceremony is in preparation 
and Emilie, who is not madly in love with her 
futur, kills time in flirting with his brother. 
Marie is chosen to offer the bouquet to the bride, 
and faints away during the proceedings ; and this 
gives an occasion for the Chorus to come in, 
which they accordingly do, led on by all the 
sujets except Henri, who knows all about it, which 
is more than we should do were it not for his 
frequent confidential statements; and the scene 
ends with the following lines which must have 
cost the author some considerable trouble to dis- 
cover. The Baron says, “ Let us promptly to the 
castle,” and the Chorus chimes in— 
“La pauvre enfant! la pauvre enfant ! 

Elle aime tant son Emilie!” 
(for they fondly imagine—the nai/fs villagere— 
that it is her affection for the bride which causes 
her emotion; and, as they all knew what was 
going to happen, they continue :) 

“J'ai bien vu qu’en un tel moment 

Elle serait trop attendrie.” 

La pauvre enfant! La pauvre enfant! 

Marie, unable to witness the marriage of Emilie 
and Adolphe (for of course you have already 
guessed that she is in love with him), determines 
to quit the house. She meets her lover; they 
avow their mutual affection, and part. Georges 
has overheard their conversation, and is about to 
curse his grand-daughter, but, remembering in 
time that the opera in which he is performing is 
“comic”’ finds a sufficient vent to his feelings by 
ordering. her never to enter the chateau again, 
announces his intention of sending her to some 
‘*cabane ignorée,” and leaves her. She soothes her 
feelings by singing an air, and, rusaing towards 
the lake (I forgot to tell you that there is a lake 
in the mise-en-scéne), evinces a strong inclination 
for suicide. However she stops in time, and only 
loses her hat, and makes up her mind to take the 
wiser step of crossing the lake in a boat and 
quitting her friends for ever. Hearing some 
people approaching, she hides herself in the 
cabin of the barques; Lubin and Suzette arrive 
and enter it also, and start off while a storm 
arises. Emilie and the others come to fetch Marie 
for the marriage, and find nothing but her hat; 
the Baronne, thinking that she is lost, avows that 
she is her child, and faints away, and “the cur- 
tain falls on a scene of the greatest confusion.” 

In the last act all is set right. We get the 
confession of the Baron (which that wily old 
gentleman did not entrust to Georges in Act I. 
because in that case there would have been no 
piece), and learn that Marie is the daughter of 
the Baronne by her first marriage, and that her 
father-in-law, being “rusty” with regard to his 
predecessor, had refused to receive her on mar- 
rying her mother; but that her mother had 
managed to have her brought up near at hand, 
and had in fact never lost sight of her. The 
piece ends in aright and proper manner—Emilie 
marries Henri, while the sentimental Adolphe and 
Marie are united, and we have a general chorus of 
congratulating friends to sing us out of our stalls 
as we leave the theatre. 

It would be useless to point out the absurdities 
of the piece; they are self-evident. But at all 
events it is what it professes to be—an opéra 
comique, and never crosses the line. 

The music may be placed among Hérold’s most 
charming productions, and is far superior to any- 
thing we get from the composers of the Ecole 
Réaliste of the present day. I cannot do better 
than borrow a few observations from M. Azevedo’s 
feuilleton in the Opinion Nationale on the subject ; 


for, although he does rail at Halévy, kick at’ 


Meyerbeer, and lift Félicien David rather too 
much to the skies, he is a good critic and clear 
observer when he sees fit to leave his préjugés 


under his pillow as he gets up in the morning, 


and speak according to his real sentiments. He 
mentions the barearolle “Bateléar dit Lisette,” 


which, when sung by Lubin and Susette, is as gay 





and “ nipee fellow” sort of melody as a Jessa 
ought to be: but listen to the same phrase played 


, | by the horn, and which forms the andante of the 


overture, and see if you can imagine anything 
more touching, and having more “Sehnsucht ” 
in its sentiment. I only know of one phrase in 
all the musical language equal to it: the romarice, 
* Une fievre brulante,” in Grétry’s “ Richard Ceur 
de Lion.” The writer attracts our notice in a 
very remarkably-written paragraph, to the ex- 
treme attention Hérold has paid to keeping his 
music in strict situation with the words, and 
never deserting the proper way of composing for 
what is after all a’pastoral drama and letting 
himself be carried away by the desire to write 
large, under any circumstances, which is the bane 
of our young modern composers, who pull in a 
unison for the strings quand méme, and make 
fishermen and peasants sing musical blank verse 
as though they were kings and the great of the 
earth. Of course any of the first-named gentle- 
men may have as fine feelings as the greatest of 
earthly potentates; no one will question that. 
But to make him express them in the same 
language is rather strong. Hérold is one of the 
truest musicians we have ever had; and the cor- 
rectness of his sentiment in the case to which I 
have alluded is so exact that I can’t help endors- 
ing my celebrated confrére’s observations, but 
don’t quote them entirely, because I mean to keep 
some of them in stock for another week. The 
execution of the work was generally good. M. 
Charles Achard, a debutant, in the part of 
Adolphe, was highly nervous, but gave signs of 
good qualities. His very fright was satisfactory ; 
for, generally speaking, young artists who have 
done a year or so in the provinces are not over- 
burdened with modesty, and generally evince a 
disposition © tout casser, more honoured in the 
breach than the observance, Mdme. Galli-Marié 
was the Marie, and was effective. But why did 
she “make up” asa blonde? Let her be assured 
that her usual appearance is sufficiently agreeable 
to give her no reason for following the horrible 
fashion prevalent among ladies at present of 
being all light or red haired. M. Capoul wasa 
good Henri, and sang his romance, “‘ Une Robe 
Légere,’” in a very charming manner. Malle. 
Girard (Suzette), M. Ste Foy (Lubin), were very 
satisfactory, and made the most they could of 
the “réles sacrifiés” of the “comic” part of the 
piece. 

The manager of the theatre evidently believes 
in his idea of giving us a revival of the chefs 
d'euvre of the earlier parts of the century; and, 
judging from the number of the public who 
“assist” at these séances, it is a good one, and 
will answer well. 

Mr. Levy, the cornettiste of the Champs Elysées 
Concerts, Paris, begs us to announce that he, not 
M. Arban, is engaged for the coming season of 
concerts at Covent Garden, under the direction of 
Mr. Alfred Mellon. Mr. Levy begs also to call the 
attention of the anonymous Parisian correspon- 
dent, whose letter.appeared in the “ Orchestra” of 
July 15th, to the fact that the ‘‘Court of the 
Street of Bow,” to which he alludes, is not a royal 
residence, but an institution of undoubted utility 
with which the A. P. C. will doubtless become 
acquainted should he ever visit the hospitable 
shores of the land that “rules the waves.” 

The theatres have been quiet and the Con- 
servatoire busy during the last few d.ys. The 
scholastic year is over, and the usual exa»:inations 
for prizes are the cause of much excitement 
among the musicians of the future—or rather 
(forgive me, Wagner) future musicians, which is 
not exactly the same thing—and the Aubers, 
Halévys, Duprez, Falconi, &c., of a future gene- 
rations are on thé qui-vive. Reserving a full 
account of the proceedings for another occasion, 
{ send your a few preliminary observations, and 
trust that this letter will be more fortunate than 
my last, and, arriving at what you are pleased to 
verma “proper” day, save me from violent and 
public remonstrances in that column of the Or- 
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chestra which I innocently believed was devoted 
to “answering” correspondents only and not 
“riling them up.” Enjin, I bow my head and 
proceed. 

The most important, or at all events the most 
interesting, of the public Concours of the Con- 
servatoire are five in number—Chant, Opéra, 
Opéra-Comique, Piano and Violon,—and it is to 
the first of these I wish to call your attention to- 
day. Were we to judge from the number of 
aspirants and the quantity of prizes awarded, we 
should say that, musically speaking, France was a 
happy land, and contained an amount of latent 
talent not to be found in any other conntry. 
The Conservatoire has eight ‘Classes de Chant ” 
conducted by professors of acknowledged talent, 
who have nearly all been successful on ‘the lyric 
stage, and one in every way well qualified to give 
sound instruction and good advice to their pupils. 
Each of these gentlemen has, or ought to have, 
eight pupils in his class, giving us a total of sixty- 
four disciples who (the classes being of two hours 
duration) have a right to a quarter of an hour’s 
lesson three times a week. The best of these only 
are allowed, after a preliminary examination, to 
take part in the annual Concours; and the whole 
number of ladies and gentlemen to whom, this 
year, the honour of counting among the ‘ best” 
was given, was fifty-six, thus leaving only eight 
to gnash their teeth and rail at their masters. 
The fact is, that instead of eight pupils in each 
class, no professor has less than twelve, and in 
one or two instances as many as twenty, and of 
course the lessons they receive are like angels’ 
visits, “few and far between.” This forms one of 
the abuses to which I shall call your attention at 
a future period, when I intend to offer you some 
notes on the management of the Conservatoire, 
and accounts for the great number admitted to 
the Concours. For the present let us take the thing 
as it stands, 

Of the fifty-six distinguished mortals before 
mentioned, only two or three declined the contest, 
and your correspondent had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to fifty-two airs, sung like the marriage 
state, “‘for better or worse,” in a nice cool little 
theatre, whose lowest temperature was, at the 
best of times, considerably above the degree 
marked on the thermometer as “‘ Ordinary batb.” 
This lasted from nine a.m. to six p.m., and on 
leaving, tired, and not quite satisfied with the 
result, a conversation on the subject took place 
with a friend; and we began asking whether the 
great encouragement awarded to the competitors 
(no less than twenty-eight nominations having 
been given to the fifty-two singers who presented 
themselves) was a good thing for the art, snd 
whether lowering the standard of excellence a 
pupil ought to reach before being allowed to 
pass an examination at all was a system calcu- 
lated to give us first-rate artists, and rid us of 
the fourth and fifth rate singers who encumber 
our theatres and fill the high places because 
there is no one good enough to send them back to 
sing “utility” in the provinces. If the Con- 
cours de Chant of the Conservatoire is but a 
comparative affair like examinations in private 
schools, and the best singer, bad as he may be, 
is to have the first prize, we have nothing to say: 
but if the starting point is to be taken from a 
certain degree of acquirement, and if the Com- 
mission d’Etudes; which judges the preliminary 
examen, had a right to send the whole of the fifty 
rash ones who came before us the other day home 
to study their notes, we certainly think that the 
gentlemen composing this body are most indulgent 
and merit themselves a prize of long suffering. 
We don’t mean to say that all were bad on Thurs. 


day; but eight or ten chosen ones would have T 


been sufficient ; and had a first and second prize 
and one accessit been given, it would have been 
sufficient to reward the talent displayed. The 
gentlemen of the jury however thought differently 
and awarded five first (four of which fall to the 
ladies’ share), five second prizes, and eighteen first, 
second, and third accessits. 





Some thirty or forty years ago these exami- 
nations were more serious affairs. The aspirant, 
after passing through a course of solfége which 
would frighten the distingysshed musical bébés of 
the present day, entered a classe de Vocalisation, 
and stopped there until he could sing a scale, a 
grupetto, and apoggiatura, &c., and was then sent 
to the professeur de chant, who found a. sujet to 
work upon, well up in the mechanical part of his 
business, and who, when told to “ do this,” did it. 
At the Concours, after singing his air, he read at 
sight a lesson from Solfége d'Italie, and when his 
judges gave him a prize they knew that they were 
encouraging a man who had studied seriously. 
could read and execute, and possessed the proper 


amount of instruction primaire necessary to make | ° 


a good artist. In our days a stage-struck gentle- 
man with a good voice is admitted as a student, 
and placed in a classe de solfége (which he makes a 
point of honour of shirking), gets a singing class 
at once, and sometimes, after working at the same 
through the whole year, manages by dint of chic, 
or cheek, to obtain a prize. He gets an engage- 
ment, and for the effect he produces asks the 
composers! These are the men who suffer; the 
* artist” as long as he can bawl can always make 
a living; if he fails in one town he can go to 
another, but the composer who risks in one night 
the result of years of thought and hard work is 
not so easily consoled. Much depends on the good 
interpretation of a work, and when we think of 
the probable effects of the ‘ licenses to kill” sent 
out the other day, we can excuse our musicians 
if they occasionally use strong language with 
reference to the judges who give them. 

Another objection to be made: It has become 
the custom of the relatives and friends of the 
pupils to applaud them; this has but lately come 
into use, and is now so thoroughly accepted that 


last year we were astonished to find that a] Dra 


regularly organised and professional claque was 
placed at the disposal of certain pupils. Surely 
the heads of the Conservatoire ought to see to this, 
and restore the Concours to what they ought to 
be: a rigid examination of the pupils’ qualities, 


and not, as they are now, party demonstrations in | Bed- 


favour of the students of certain professors. Not 
to go further back than Cherubini’s time, had 
anything of the sort been attempted he would 
have cleared the house instantly. Now it seems 
to be the thing, and the consequence is that a 
pupil without friends in the house loses courage 
at not having the same “ reception’’ as his more 
fortunate comrades; confidence fails him, and he 
sings much worse than he would do, from this 
very feeling that he has no supporters in front. 

A great deal more might be said onthe subject, 
but I leave it for the present, and in conclusion 
announce a good first appearance at the Opéra. 
Mdlle. Lichtmay made a very successful début as 
Valentine, in ‘ Les Huguenots.” She has a capital 
voice, the upper register being very fine; she sings 
passionately, and has more dramatic energy than 
délicatesse. Malle. Lichtmay is engaged for three 
years, at twenty-four, thirty-six, and forty-eight, 
thousand francs ® year. 

A new piece, “Le Déluge Universel,” is an- 
nounced at the Chitelet. 
introduced, but I don’t want to journey far to see 
that, for in the present state of the weather I’ve 
only to look out of the window, and my curiosity 
is satisfied. 








oe N BDEA” + CHERUBINI'S OPERA, 
as Pianoforte DUETS, the favourite Subjects in four 
numbers. Assanayn by. W- DORRELL, Separately 


or 
AMBORN COCK & Co, 63, New Bond -street. 





BEES GERMAN SONGS 
Die Sreruleln Ash wie tite miigich 
b Das Schwabeumidchen | 

Cramzz & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


ONE but PIANOPORTIS of the very hi 


interior’ a ae ty 
—, GALLER ELLERY be latgeet te om a1 8 0, 200, 





“ Real Rain” is to be | Suppersand 


3s. and 4s., | Cas’ 








GOUNOD.—QUATRE ROMANCES 
SANS PAROLES. 3s. each. 
No. 1, La Pervenche. No. 2. Le Ruisseau. 
8. Le Soir. 4. Le Calme. 


Crauar & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


L FLAUTO MAGICO.—CALLCOTT'S new 
arrangements of oer celebrated OPERA, in two 
books, Solo 5s, each—Duets 


Cramugr & Co, boxt, 201, Regent-street 





rEW ENGLISH yoo AL DUETS. 
The Child's Vision ‘s and c) ........ Roberti 3s. 0d. 
Faintly flow thoufalling river(s andc) _,, 8s. Od. 
The fall of the leaf (s and c). a. A. Macfarren 38s. Od. 
Ne’er yield thy soul {s and ws) G@. A. Macfarren 3s. 0d. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


| year Country Managers wishing 
to play this New Comic Opera, will apply to 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 








ARDITI'S NEW ENGLISH SERENADE. 


HE GONDOLIER’S LAST GOOD NIGHT 


(a legend of Venice). Beautifully Illustrated. Words 
by Henry Farnie. 8s. 
Cramer and Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
THE GALOP OF THE SEASON, 
HE WITCHES’ OWN. Galop. By J, P. 


CLARKE (composer of the celebrated ‘Night Bell” 





Galop). Beautifully illustrated. 3s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strect. 
THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
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28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rofewood or Walnut 


42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, Rofewood or Walnut 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, Rofewood or Walnut 


: = 


SZRAMER & CO. LIMITED 


ET ON HIRE the following Mianofortes for THREE YEARS, after which, and wrrHour 
ANY FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Inftrument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


1o Guineas per annum. 
- 15 Guineas per annum. 


20 Guineas per annum. 


Other Inftruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may alfo be hired on the fame fyftem. 








ey 


$f) VERY Inftrument is warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the ftock. 


_—_ 





vee ~ 


QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 


Gamer's SO1ANOFORTE ; 


——o 





Wenn 


(FUE he Tecargest in ELurope), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, 





W. 








CRAMER & Co’s 
ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY 
MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 


NRAMER & CO. (Limrrep) have produced, 
/ wnder the superintendence of Mr. Richard Blagrove, a 
very superior Concertina: it combines great volume an pale 
ness of tone, rapidity of articulation, noiseless and equal) 
balanced touch, while the weight has been considerably lessened, 
without detriment to its solidity. 

The superior quality of tone is obtained by the use of well- 
temprred steel vibrators, which, wider every pressure of the 
air current, retain, for any perioc, their perfect intonation. 

Every Artists’ Concertina is sent out with Medallions, without 


which none are issued by the house, or have passed through | g¢,, 


Mr. Blagrove’s hands, 

Prices: Rosewood, best finished, 12 Guineas; Rosew 
exteuded compass, in order to play the highest notes of the 
violin music, 16 Guineas, 

CRAMER & Co.'s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, Rosewood, 
we fret, bushed holes to prevent rattling of the action, and 

uned to equal temperament, in mahogany cases, price £4 4s. 
These new instruments have been brought out with very great 
care, and can be recommended both for tone and mechenians. 





The Hymns of the Eastern Church. 
([BANSLATED, wit: NOTES and an INTRO- 
DUCTION, by the 
REV. J. M. NEALE, D.D., 


Wanrpen or Sacavitts CoLizcs. 


Price 2s. 6d. 





“The only English Versions of any part of the treasures of 


Oriental Hymnology.” 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall-place, Eaton-square. 





HALreeice.—all full-priced Music sent 


post-free at half the Marked Price. 
Caamaun anv Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





and arranged . ED ’ 

LEYEL & Co., of Paris, have appointed ond orranet the Foundling Hospital, All Saints’ Church, 
¥ SOLE AGENTS fo | Margaret-street. 

this eminent firm may now br 


CRAMER & Co. Limited their 
England. PIANUFORTES 


for SALE or HIRE. from 50 to 200 


Guineas 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 & 209, 


Kecent-staeet. 





HE most remarkable COLLECTION of Fine 
PIANOFORTES, GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 


COTTAG ever shewn in is now to be found at 
CRAMER & Co's PLANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in V ayer my 


), 207 & REBT. 
the firm by Messrs, 
Krard, Kirkman, Pleyel, éc. 


NOW READY. Price ls. 
| F ree by Post for 12 Stamps. 
YMNS FOR EASTER, with Appropriate 
Tunes, composed, selected, and arranged by C. EDWIN 


WILLING, Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling 
Hospital, and of All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. 


| 
London : CRAMER and Co. Limirgp, 201, Regent Street. 


Just Published, Price ls. each. 


Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 
YMNS FOR LENT, Parts 1 and 2, with 
A te Tunes, posed, selected, and arranged 
by ¢. EDWIN WILLING, Orgenist and Director of the Choir 
> Foundling Hospital, and of All Saints’ Church, Margaret- 





London : CRAMER & Co. Limirep, 201, Regent-street. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Price ls. 
Free by Post for 12 Stamps, 
FL®MSS FOR ADVENT, with Appropriate 
Tunes, posed, selected, and onungnd by C. 
WILLING, 0 oa and Director of the Cho’ of the Foundling 
Hospital, and All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. 
London: CRAMER & Co. Limirsp, 201, Regent-Street. 








JUST PUBLISHED. Price ls: 
Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 


YMNS FOR EPIPHANY TO LENT, with 


& 


the Hospital, and of All Saints’ Church, Margaret 
Street. « 


London: CRAMER & Co. Liwitzp, 201, Regent-street. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price ls. 
Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 


YEAR, with A ria'e Tunes, composed, 
~" wik WILLING and Director ot 


London : CRAMER & Co. Limrrep, 291, Regent Street. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price ls. 
Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 














Lares ee ere | pan ot si bainte’ Chuseh, Ns erry 
. | CRAMER & Co, Linrrzp, 201, Regent Street London. 


c EDWIN WILLING Organi and peat, cad conte © 
Foundling 


H™3s FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW 


ERSICLES and RESPONSES for the Seasons 
by C. EDWIN WILLING, 
the Hospital, 


post PUBLISHED.—FOR CONCERTINA AND 
e PIANOFORTE, by Ricwarp Bracrove. 

Fantasia on Airs from Gounod's Opera, “ Faust” .,........ 68. 
Schira’s Opera, ‘‘ Nicold de’ io .. 5s 
— Opera, “L’Etoile du . 


68. 


” ” 
” ” 
Nicolni's Opera,“ Meiny ‘Wives’ of 

WANMROR” 2. 00 00 00 00 20:08 vo ep ed'ss 


” ” 





INSTRUCTION BOUK FOR THE CONCERTINA, 
With full-sized diagram of the right and left hand sides of the 
Instrument, showing the position of the Notes, &., by Ricuapp 
Biacrove, 10s. 6d 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


PUSCHINELT . New Comic Opera in One 
Act. Written by Henry Fannie ; Com by W. Craries 
—— Complete Score (folio) or in separate numbers, illus- 
t 
7 Cramer & Co., Limited. 201, Regent-street. 








THE REGENT PRESS, 


65, Kine-stRext, RgGENT-STREBT, 


) DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND 

FANCY PRINTING, Printing for Concerts and Entertain- 
Broadsides, Show Bills Programmes, Tickets, &c. 

executed in the best and on the most reasonable terms. 

New Type available for phlets and Books, 

| Communications addressed to Mr. J. Swirt, as above, 

1 will receive immediate attention. 

*.* Manuscripts prepared for the Press. 


UDULENT TRADE MARKS&.—By special 
ointment to Her Late mm § the Queen Dowager. 
SE eee eee erent fins of Mosers, Broadwood 
nen ; 
and Brand) Fee, 108. a. 82, St. George’s-road, Warwick- 
equare, Belgravia » 


“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY.” 


‘yn = OF No. 20. AUGUST, 1865 :— 
Heavily Hit. By Valerie St. James. 
The Three Cards. 
The Death Warning. 
Hand and Glove., by L. H. F. Du Terreaux. 
The Double Murder. 
The Mysterious City. 
est, 
MUSIC: 
OH! COULD I BUT RE-LIVE THE PAST. 
By Batre. 
Poetry, Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
Price One Shilling. 
Adams & Francis, 69, Fleet Street, E.C.; Arthur 
and Patorgoster Row, B C.; Crammer @ 


street ; & Co., 37, & 38, M 
wiser\ } Dock and Musis Bellers, 


ments. Large 











Hall, Sart, 
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JANUARY, 1865. 


DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS, &c. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


SOLE AGENTS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





LIST OF PRICES. 


DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 
ONE STOP. 


Expression. 
Polished Oak—Four Octaves, £6 68. Five Octaves, £9 Os, 


THREE STOPS. 
Forté et Cor Anglais, Expression, Forté et Flite. 
Polished Oak, £12 12s. Rosewood, £138 18s. Walnut, £14 14s. 


FIVE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Cor Anglais et’ Flite, Expression, Forté et Flite, Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £14. Rosewood, £15. Walnut, £16, 


SEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flite et Cor Anglais, Expression, Céleste et Flite, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 


Polished Oak, £18 10s, Rosewood, £20 10s, Walnut, £21 10s. 


NINE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, Flite, Clarinette, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £24, Rosewood, £2610s. Walnut, £27 10s. 


ELEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, Expression 
Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 


Polished Oak, £80. Rosewood, £32 10s. Walnut, £33 10s. 


*FOURTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, 
Grand Jeu, Fifite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), and Trem- 
blant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £39 10s. Rosewood, £42. Walnut, £44. 


*SEVENTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 
Sourdine, Saxophone, Forté (bass), Basson. Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Grand Jeu, Expression, Celeste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté 
(treble), Soprano, and Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu, bass, 
and Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £43. 10s. Rosewood, £4810s, Walnut, £61. 


* TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION, 
Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, 
Cor Anglais, Dolce, Grand Jue, Expression, Grand Jeu (treble), Céleste, 
Flaite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Musette, Soprano, and 
Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £58. Rosewood, £63, Walnut, £65 10s. 


NINE STOPS, PERCUSSION. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flite et Cor Anglais, Percussion (bass), Expression, 
Percussion (treble), Céleste et Flaite, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Rosewood, £29. Walnut, £30 10s. 


THIRTEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Percussion (bass), Grand Jeu, 
ee leste, Percussion (treble), Flite, Clarinette, Forté (treble), 
t. 


Rosewood, £39. Walnut, £41. 


*NINETEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE ACTION. 
Sourdine, Saxophone, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Percussion (bass), Grand Jeu, Expression, Céleste, Percussion (treble), 
Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Soprano, and Trem- 
blant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 
Rosewood, £62 108. Walnut, £65. 


*TWENTY-THREE STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE 
ACTION, 


Sourdine, ——— Contre-bass, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor 
lais, Percussion (bass), Dolce, Grand Jeu, Expression, Grand Jeu. 
treble), Céleste, Percussion (treble), Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, 
Forté (treble), Musette, Soprano, and Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals— 
Grand Jeu (bass), Grand Jeu (treble). 


Rosewood, £88 10s. Walnut, £91. 


These Harmoniums may be had, to order, with 24 octaves of pedals (C to E), acting on the 
Bourdon” and ‘‘ Cor Anglais” stops (without disturbing the Keys), and an ind ent 
blowing action, at an extra cost of £10 108, Oak, imitation Rosewood or Walnut, or 
£11 Us. solid or Walnut. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONICORDE, 


A Combination of the Single String (unicorde ), and the Harmonium. 


THIRTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Forte (treble), Tremblant, Cordes 
(treble). Two Knee Pedals—Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu, 


Rosewood, £64 10s, Walnut, £66 10s, 


TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION, 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson 
Clairon, Bourdon, Flite, Doleé, Grand Jeu, Expression, Grand Jeu 
(treble), Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), 
Musette, Soprano, Tremblant, and Cordes (treble). Two Knee Pedala— 
Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu, 


Rosewood, £94. Walnut, £97. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONINO. 


A small Harmonium, constructed so as to be placed under the keyboard of 
any Pianoforte, in front of which it presents a second keyboard of three 
octaves. Ithas Four Stops, viz.—Musette, Flite, Forté, Tremblant, 
and a Regulating Screw. 


Rosewood, £12, Walnut, £13. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONIUM PEDALIER, 


Fitted forany Instrument. It has 2} octaves of German Pedals (C to E, 33 
notes), t sets of vibrators, three stops, viz. :—Bass (8,/%. ©), Contre- 
basse (16 /t. and 32 ft. C) and swell, and a separate feeder, which also 
supplies the Instrument placed on it. Its tone is similar to that pro- 
duced by the pedal pipes of an Organ, and for Fugues as well as Organ 
Music of a high class it is admirably adapted, whilst to the learner it 
offers for practice the advantages of a large Organ. 


Price in Oak, 837 Guineas. Rosewood, 40 Guineas. 





PIANOS-MECANIOQUES, &c., BY DEBAIN. 


PIANO-MECANIQUE, OR MECHANICAL 
SUBSTITUTE FOR A PIANISTE. 


Producing with faultless execution and delicacy the most elaborate and 


difficult compositions by means of small boards (planchettes) on which 
the music to be played is arranged. 
Without Keyboard. With 7-ootave Keyboard. 


Rosewood - - 48 Guineas. Rosewood - - 80 Guineas, 
Walnut- - - 65 Guineas. | Walnut- - - 90 Guineas. 


Castagnette action, 8 Guineas extra. 


ANTIPHONEL, OR MECHANICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORGANIST, 

Applied to any existing Organ, Harmonium, or Seraphine, — by 

’ 


means of small boards (planchettes) the simple Psalm 
Grand Chorus, or Overture. 


Oak, 12 Guineas. Rosewood, 13 Guineas, Walnut, 14 Guineas. 





PLANCHETTES FOR THE ANTIPHONEL OR 
PIANO-MECANIQUE, 


From Catalogue, 5s. per foot; from score, to order, 6s. foot; for 
pw se action ls, per footextra. Cases for chettes, 28, 





May be had to order through any Music Seller. 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 


[No. 96, July 29, ’6d. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


SONGS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN. 


O mistress mine. Sung by Mr. Santley 2s. 6d. 
Orpheus with his Lute ....... ....06+6+ 38. Od, 
The Willow Song .o.e...ceeeeseee esos 28 Od. 
Sigh no more, Ladies.............c.0:0008 28. 6d. 


METZLER & Co. 


35, 36, 37, and 88, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


AUGENER & CO.’S 
NEW MUSIC. 


DUSSEK. 19 of his best Piano Works. 1 vol....... 012 0 
HANDEL'S Messiah. Folio .......cccccccsoseerss 0 2 6 
HAYDN’'S Works. 














Vol. I. Solo Sonatas, Nos. 1to 22 .......... 010 6 
IL. in POMC scsicccee 6 6.8 
III. 12 best Symphonies for Piano Solo.... 010 6 
ff 2 = for Piano Duet.... 016 0 
V. 8 Sonatas for Violin and Piano ...... 0 4 0 
MENDELSSON. Lieder ohne Worte. New Plate 
Editior, revised by J. Rummel, handsomely 
bound in gold, 1 vol. (large music size) ........ 012 0 
- , the same, bound plein ............ 0 7 6 
MOZART'S Works. 
Vol. I. 19 Piano Solo Sonatas ............05.. 0 9 0 
IJ. The rest of Piano Solo Works, and all 
rr eer oe 
ITI. 18 Sonatas for Piano and Violin ...... 012 6 
ar FA ae 010 6 
16 Symphonies for Piano Solo. Arranged 
Witte ....cc ee 010 6 
15 Symphonies for Piano, 4 hands. Ar- 
ranged by Markull ......cccscscscecsseveee O16 6 
SCHUBERT'S Works. 
Vol. lL. Ops. 1037. Songs aud Ballads.... 010 0 
BE, GG, BRED oc vccvcccvcsccccocccese OD GF 
TET. Cys. OB 0G BBB escc ce cccccsosecceerss OM, © 
IV. & V, uvres posthumous ...... each 010 0 
VI. Songs for Contralto or Bass .......... 010 0 
VII. & VILL. Piano Solos............ each 010 6 
IX. & X. Piano Duets ............ each 010 6 


WEBER'S Piano Works. 
Vol. I. Complete Piano Solo Works, and Over- 
tures arranged for Piano Solo .... 014 0 


II, Complete Piano Duets, and Overtures 
SOF DUMRO WU... c0cccecccccceees -038. @ 





UNIVERSAL 
CIROULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
86, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON ; 

AND AT 5, NEW ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


| 





STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


LAMBORN COCK & 60,, 


62 & 68, NEW BOND STREET, 
CORNER OF BROOK STREET, LONDON. 


PRELUDES AND LESSONS. 
By WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Mes. Pror. Cantas. 
Consisting ot a series of 60 pieces in all the major and minor 
keys, composed for the use of Queen’s College, London. Op. 
33.—In cloth, 10s. 6d. ; or in Two Books, 6s. each. 





SAORED HALF-HOURS WITH THE REST 
COMPOSERS. 


For the Pianoforte, with (ad lib.) Accompaniments for Flute, 
Violin, and Violoncello, arranged by 
WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
Handsomely bound in purple Morocco back, &c. ; as Solos, 
£1 Is. ; as Duets, £183. Accompaniments complete, price 6s. 
each. Separately in Numbers, at 4s. each, Solos; 5s, each, 
Duets. Accompaniments, 1s. each. 





CHAMBER TRIOS. 

Principally for Female Voices, with English Words, Music by 
the most eminent English and Foreign Composers. Four Vols. 
in cloth boards, containing 24 Trios, £1 1s. each. 

List of Contents, &c., may be had. 





LAMBORN .COCK & CO., 


62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 
Street, London, 


MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE. 





Ga The best Instruments of every description for 
Sale or Hire. 


Gers ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
I Regent-street and Piccadilly. 
Professor and Miss ANDERSON’S FAREWELL SEASON 
in this Country in the 
WORLD OF MAGIC AND SECOND SIGHT. 
FREDERIC MACCABE, the Great Ventriloquist and Mimic, 
will make his First Appearance in London. 

Professor ANDERSON, in bidding his patrons farewell (prior 
to his departure for Australia), feels that he has a duty to per- 
form, and that is, that his name as the Greatest Magician of 
modern times may be handed down to posterity—a name which 
has already outvied those of Bosco, Houdin, Frikel, Hermann, 
Robin, and others. 

On MONDAY, July 31, 1865, Professor Andersoa will have 
the honour of commencing his FAREWELL SEANCES in 
WONDER WORLD, as performed by him before H.M. the 
Queen, H.R.H. the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, and a 
brilliant assemblage, and which is here testified by the following 
communication :— 

(Copy. ) 
** Balmoral, August 27, 1849. 

‘‘Mr. Anson is commanded by her Majesty to express to Mr. 
Anderson the great satisfaction which her Majesty has derived 
from his entertainment of Natural Magic this day at Balmoral.” 

Professor Anderson has also performed before the whole of the 
Monarchs of Europe, and he begs to state that his representa- 
tions this season will eclipse anything in the Art Magique that 
has ever before been attempted or seen in this or any other 
country. 

Every art known to the Hindoos, Chinese, Egyptians, and the 
whole arcana of Magic, will be produced, from the earliest 
period down to the p esent day. 

Miss ANDERSON, the Modern Mnemosyne and Retro-Remi- 
niscent Orthographist, will giv: an entirely new phase in her 
pemenee, Her extraordijary powers have been acknow- 

edged’ by the public press throughout the world to be un- 
equalled, or, in other words, to belong to herself alone. 

In order to enhance the Worl of Magic, Professor Anderson 
has engaged Mr. FREDERIC MACCABE, the Great Mimetic 
and Ventriloquial Artiste, or Modern Valentine Vox, who will 
appear in his new »nd original Monologue, entitled BEGONE 

LL CARE;; or, Tria Juncta in Uno. 

Miss LIZZIE ANDERSON will 
England, the original GREAT 1N N BASKET TRICK, as 
performed before Jung Bahadoor, of Nepaul. 


PROGRAMME IN THREE PARTS. 


rform, for the first time in 


: Pant I. 

European Magic, by Professor Anderson, Miss Anderson, and 
Lizzie Anderson. aE 
art II. 


Frederic (the Great) Maccabe, the modern Valentine Vox, in 
his new Entertainment, ‘‘ Begone Dull Care,” in which he will 
introduce Miss MARY MAY. 


Part IIL. 

Indian, Hindoo, and Chinese Magic, in which Professor 
Anderson, Miss Anderson, and Flora will appear in 
Appropriate costume, and perform feats only to the 
Kastern Magi. ‘The confederates in this entertainment are— 
Electricity, Mechanism, Chemistry, Magnetism, and Ambidex- 
trous Prestidigitation. 

Doors open at Seven, to commence at Eight. 

Prices of admission—Sofa stalls, 5s.; reserved seats, 3s. ; 
balcony, 2s. ; area and galleries, 1s. ; which may be secured at 
the ‘pre libraries and musicsellers’, and at Mr. Austin’s 

-office, at the Hall, 28, Pi 


29-JY Been eee 


New Edition. 

; DOUZE 
NOUVELLES VOCALISES, 
POUR 
MEZZO-SOPRANO OU CONTRALTO, 


PAR 
MARCO BORDOGNI. 
Price 10s, 


CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 








NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


MENDELSSOHN’S CELEBRATED 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 
(Songs without Words,) 


FOR THR 
PIANOFORTE. 
Bound in cloth, gilt edged, and lettered. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


CRAMER & Co Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


NEW HARMONIUM WORKS. 


Just Published, 
RAMER & CO."S HARMONIUM JOURNAL. 
Si J’Btais Roi ..................A. Adam 28, 6d. 
Les Réveries du Soir .............. A. Miolan 2s. 6d. 
Chanson des Alpes. Morceau....C, F. Davies 28, 6d. 
Beremade .....00ccscccescceceeeG, B. Davies 9s. Od. 
CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


FOUR DUETS 
FOR TWO VOICES, 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, 
By OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, 








Op. 18. 
Price 481 each. Complete, 10s. 6d. 
Ser L. 

NO. 1. Echo .. 0... cece cece cece cece ee ee ee ee SOprano and Tenor. 
SFO ND 0 accosesccoveseccsses Two Soprani. 
Ee See Soprano and Tenor. 
4. What say the Birds ...........c000¢ Two Soprani. 


London: CRAMER & Co. LimitEp, 201, Regeut-street. 


Mr. SIMS REEVES’ 
SONGS THIS SEASON ARE, 
“LADY HILDRED,” 
BY BALFE; 
“ANITA” AND “THE LOST HOPE,’ 
BY BRINLEY RICHARDS; 


AND 
“ERB RBEGUIT Li,” 
BY BLUMENTHAL. 
All of which are encored on every occasion. 
CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 








NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


oa PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH 
(Illustrated and Descriptive), 


Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without Pain, to answer in every particular the purpose 
of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of ca attrac- 

g8, and are 


tion and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 3) 
supplied at moderate charges. 


London : 27, Hantgy Street, Cavenpisn Squars, W. ; City 
Establishment: 36, Lupcats Hit (four doors from the Railway 
Bridge. 

LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW STREET. 


Messrs. GABRIEL qpeseniee every case they undertase. 
American Mineral Teeth, from four to seven, and ten to 
fifteen guineas per set, best in Europe, warrauted. 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE — Homeopathic 
practitioners, and the medical profession generally, re- 
commend COCOA as being the most healthful of all bever 
When the doctrine of - —_ —_ first introduced 2 
country, there were to be o} no preparations of cocoa 
cither aitractive to =" or acceptable to the stomach ; the 
nut was either supplied in the crude state, or so unskilfully 
manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS, of London, 
homeepathic chymist, was induced, in the year 1839, to turn 
his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the 
assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce 
an article pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes , a8 to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stomach. Fo: gen use, Epps’ 
cocoa is distinguished as an invigorating, te reaktast 
beverage, with delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall; in his work ‘‘ Food 
and its Adulterations,” says :—‘‘Cocoa contains a great variety 
of important nutritive prmciples—every ingredient necessary 
to the growth and sustenauce of the body.” “Asa 
nutritive, cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee or 
tea.” Directions : Two teaspoonfuls of the powder in a breakfast- 
cup, filled up with boiling water or milk. Tin-lined }Ib., ib, 
be 1lb., labelled packets, sold b Gee: an 
. Each packet is labelled, “J. ps, homeopathic 
chymist, 112, Great Russell-street, 170, Piccadilly, and 48, 
Threadneedle-street.”” 








PPS'’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES are supplied 


only in boxes, con two and four ounces, 6d., and 1s., 
labelled J. Epps, homeopathic chymist, No. 112, Great Russell- 
street, 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle-street. 








Printed by Grorncx Woop, of No. 201, Regent-street, in th 
County of Middlesex, at his Regent Eee, 
No. 55, King-street, Cltromes,, said > 

Apams & Francis, 
City of London.—Saturday, July 20th, 1865. 
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